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An  Examination  of  the  Human  Mind*  By  the  Rev. 
John  Ballantyne.  \V^  Blackwood,  Edinburgh,  1828. 

To  the  great  majority  of  people,  metaphysics  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  appalling  combination  of  vowels  and  con¬ 
sonants  in  the  English  language.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  cabalistic  dialect, — difficult  to  pronounce,  and 
most  impossible  to  comprehend,— generally  made  up  in¬ 
to  treatises  of  four  volumes  and  upwards,  which  receive 
their  final  accomplishment  in  the  purposes  of  the  snuff- 
vender,  or  the  devices  of  the  trunk-maker.  It  is  the 
only  branch  of  science  of  which  a  man  makes  a  merit  of 
knowing  nothing,  and  young  ladies  avow  ignorance 
without  blushing.  In  short,  it  is  looked  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  disreputable  to  human  beings,  and  excusable  only 
in  divinity-students  and  dissenting  weavers.  Even  as 
far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century, — when  the 
mental  impulse  that  paved  the  way  to  revolution,  of 
government  in  France,  and  of  opinion  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  had  lent  a  deeper  interest  and  intensity  to  the  ab¬ 
stract  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  man’s  constitution 
and  rights, — even  then  we  find  the  most  acute  and  ele¬ 
gant  philosopher  of  his  age, — perhaps  of  his  country, — 
regretting  the  comparative  apathy  of  his  contemporaries 
to  abstruse  theories,  and  reluctantly  frittering  his  own 
system  into  detached  essays,  as  the  only  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  hearing  with  the  public.  And  yet  it  is  curious,  that 
what  is  thus  obnoxious  in  a  systematic  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  form,  is  the  habitual  study  and  practice  of  every 
man.  The  whole  business  and  conduct  of  life  is  nothing 
else  than  the  practical  application  of  those  individual 
laws,  which  it  is  the  province  of  philosophy  to  correct, 
arrange,  analyse,  and  illustrate.  In  the  most  trivial  ac¬ 
tions  some  theory  is  formed,  ^sonie  ratiocination  made, 
— upon  those  very  principles  which,  in  their  more  ex¬ 
tended  application,  constitute  the  body  and  the  value  of 
metaphysical  science,  and  of  physical  discovery.  8o 
wonderful,  indeed,  do  the  splendours  of  intellectual  art 
appear,  when  brought  together,  and  made  palpable  to 
view  in  the  annals  of  philosophy,  that  we  can  scarcely 
bring  ourselves  to  think  that  genius  is  but  a  form  of  ge¬ 
neral  tendencies  of  association,  which  all  partake ;  and 
that  its  magnificent  conceptions  rise  according  to  the 
same  simple  laws  which  regulate  the  course  of  vulgar 
thought.” 

The  distaste  for  systems  of  abstract  inquiry  that  has 

long  prevailed,  is  attributable,  therefore,  not  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  itself,— for  its  immediate  application  comes 
home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  every  rational  being, 
“—but  to  the  repulsive  aspect  which,  under  the  dogmas 
of  the  schoolmen,  pliilosophy  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  assumed.  Urged  by  a  zeal  no  less  blind  than 
I  jmpetuous,  for  the  support  of  a  creed,  as  uninfluen- 
1  tial  on  the  heart  as  incomprehensible  to  the  mind,  their 
j  Whole  energies  were  devoted  to  mystify  matters  which 


could  not  be  explained,  until  the  sacredness  of  religion, 
in  the  end,  became  subservient  and  secondary  to  the 
very  subtleties  that  were  originally  invented  for  its  aid. 
These  impieties  and  fooleries,  indeed,  were  subsequently 
destroyed  by  the  promulgation  of  theinductive  Laws ;  but, 
like  the  stains  on  female  honour,  their  memory  and  influ¬ 
ence  have  never  been  altogether  obliterated.  One  great  les¬ 
son,  nevertheless,  has  been  taught  to  philosophers  in  ge¬ 
neral,  by  this  very  stigma, — namely,  the  danger  of  pro¬ 
secuting  their  speculations  with  any  other  view  than  the 
discovery  of  truth,  for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  absurdity 
of  setting  out  with  the  determination  of  involving  their 
opinions  with  preconceived  notions  or  systems. 

This  lesson,  however,  the  author  of  the  volume  before 
us  seems  to  have  overlooked ;  for,  at  the  very  outset,  he 
lays  down,  as  a  positive  criterion  of  the  truth  of  any 
system,  that  it  dan  not,  by  any  inferences,  lead  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  a  full  moiety  of  the  Christian  world  hold 
to  be  indubitable  ;  and,  in  perfect  accordance  with  such 
a  preface,  we  have  all  manner  of  texts  from  holy  writ  to 
solve  the  most  legitimate  and  appropriate  questions  of 
natural  theology.  This  is  equally  repugnant  to  good 
taste,  and  to  the  plainest  principles  and  ordinary  rules  of 
philosophical  reasoning  ; — and  although  the  author’s 
plea  of  being  but  slightly  conversant  w'ith  the  metaphy¬ 
sical  writings  of  others,  may  serve  as  an  apology  in  cases 
of  oversight  or  mistake, — we  apprehend  that  it  cannot 
stand  him  in  stead  for  raising,  on  the  very  violation  of 
a  rule,  a  charge  of  Atheism  (as  clearly  as  implication 
can)  against  the  very  individual  to  whom  the  doctrines 
of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  of  the  immateriality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  dictates  of  natural  religion, 
owe  more  than  to  all  his  predecessors.  It  is  either  child¬ 
ish  or  Jesuitical  to  make  any  distinction  in  Atheism , be¬ 
tween  a  genius  like  Brown  and  his  doctrine.  At  .that 
rate.  Atheism  might  abound  all  over  the  world,  and  yet 
it  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  a  disbeliever  in  his 
God.  We  can  conceive  of  even  a  mind  like  Pope’s  being 
gradually  blinded  by  the  metaphysical  plausibilities  of 
another,  until  he  became  the  instrument  of  dissemina¬ 
ting  a  system  which,  had  he  seen  its  consequences,  he 
would  have  abjured  and  detested  ;  but  that  the  most 
subtle  and  profound  intellect  of  modern  times  was  un¬ 
able  to  perceive,  what  to  Mr  Ballantyne  appears  so  very 
obvious,  is  altogether  incredible  indeed.  We  would 
fain  hope,  that  the  passage  which  has  called  forth  our 
animadversions  is  merely  one  of  the  hasty  and  undigest¬ 
ed  remarks,  of  which  the  volume  affords  so  many  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and  that,  should  a  second  edition  ever  a^ord  an 
opportunity  of  correction,  the  author  will  be  prompt  to 
cancel  an  imputation,  which  justice  should  have  with¬ 
held  him  from  throwing  on  the  living,  and  charity  from 
casting  on  the  dead. 

We  have  insisted  thus  long  on  the  tone  and  temper 
of  this  work,  because  the  author  has  weakened  his  own 
positions  by  a  perpetual  appeal,  when  hard  pushed,  to 
devotional  consequences,  instead  of  sound  logic :  As, 
where  he  combats  Edward’s  doctrine  of  the  Will,  by  de¬ 
claring,  “  that  it  is  purely  physical  necessity,  or  fatal- 
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where  he  overthrows  Reid’s  theory  of  Contingen¬ 
cy,  by  the  simple  assertion,  that  it  proves  the  whole 
universe  must  be  under  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
chance,^’-..N^r  where  he  denounces  Dugald  Stewart  for 
having  broached  a  theory,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
appearances  of  piety  under  some  of  its  aspects,”  leads  di¬ 
rectly  to  more  impious  results — than  we  choose  to  copy, 
but  which  the  author  has  elaborately  detailed  in  a  note 
at  pp.  242  and  243.  Such  impotent  conclusions  could 
only  b^et  a  smile,  were  it  not  that  they  appear  a  kind 
of  retributive  justice  towards  the  philosopher  last  named, 
who,  when  the  fire  of  genius  was  nearly  extinct,  raked 
up  its  flickering  embers  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  the 
fair  fame  of  a  departed,  and,  in  our  opinion,  superior, 
genius* 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  proceed  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  itself.  From  the  introduction, — by 
far  the  best  piece  of  composition  in  the  book,  and  which 
contains  some  sound  and  acute  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
conducting  philosophical  speculations, — we  learn  that 
the  volume  now  given  to  the  public  contains  only  one  of 
four  sections,  into  which  the  Examination”  is  divided  ; 
and  that  the  publication  of  the  rest  is  (very  judiciously, 
we  think,)  delayed,  until  the  receptio  nof  their  precur¬ 
sor  is  ascertained.  We  are  further  informed  that  the 
author  is  an  amateur,  not  extensively  acquainted” 
with  writings  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and, 
therefore,  as  he  very  truly  says,  liable  “  to  appropriate  to 
himself  what  may  really  belong  to  those  who  have  gone 
before.”  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr  Ballantyne 
of  his  intentions,  his  acquirements,  and  his  book ;  and 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  it  seems  to  us  pretty 
apparent,  that  it  is  the  work  of  one,  who  is  an  admirer  of 
what  in  the  days  of  Beattie  was  so  popular  under  the 
misnomer  of  the  Common  Sense  Philosophy.”  Not 
that  in  his  individual  doctrines  he  is  to  be  confounded 
with  that  interjeciional  and  stipendiary  polemic, — or 
even  with  the  more  temperate,  though  equally  unte¬ 
nable,  arguments  of  Dr  Reid  ;  but  his  great  aim,  in  the 
peculiar  system  he  has  adopted,  is,  like  theirs,  to  mea- 
•ure  philosophical  theories  by  popular  or  vulgar  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  to  take  the  ordinary  feelings  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  language  of  mankind,  as  the  ultimate  basis,  stand¬ 
ard,  and  appeal,  in  abstract  speculation.  This  leads 
him,  at  every  other  page,  to  assume  as  axiomatic,  proven, 
or  needless  of  explanation,  points,  on  which  great  doubt, 
and  diversity  of  opinion,  prevail. 

In  no  instance  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
first  chapter,  On  the  Sensitive  Principle,”  where, 
without  the  slightest  preparation,  and  while  expecting 
some  hypothesis  or  explication  of  the  sentient  principle, 
and  its  susceptibilities,  as  the  ground-work  of  future  de¬ 
ductions, — we  are  plunged  at  once  into  a  theory  of  the 
Ideas  of  Extension.  Here,  in  opposition  to  Brown,  who 
held  that  such  ideas  are  acquired,  and  not  original;  and 
to  Reid,  who  supposed  them  to  result,  not  from  actual 

impression^  but  from  the  consequent  sensations^ _ he 

ascribes  their  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  our  ideas  of  du¬ 
ration,  to  what  he  styles  the  law  of  correspondence.” 
We  give  the  enunciation  of  this  law  in  his  own  words. 

Every  impression  on  a  sensitive  part  of  the  body 
suggests  a  sensation ;  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  an  idea 
of  a  portion  of  extension  corresponding  to  the  portion  of 
nervous  expansion  affected.”  Ideas  of  extension,  there¬ 
fore,  are  concomitant  and  coeval  with  our  sensations ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  very  first  impression  on  any  of 
the  sensitory  organs,  (which  are  merely  the  extremities 
of  nervous  expansion,)  necessarily  suggests  the  idea  of 
extension  and  its  various  modifications  of  figure,  &c. 
&c.  Now,  to  this  explanation  we  have  only  one  objec¬ 
tion,  viz.  that  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts 
and  phenomena  it  is  meant  to  elucidate,  even  in  the  im- 
!  prossions  of  touch, — where  the  idea  of  extension  in  the 
I  impinging  object  is  most  likely  to  arise.  M’ill  any  one 
!  pretend,  tiiat  with  the  tactual  feeling  of  an  external  sub¬ 


stance,  we  have  primarily  any  idea  of  extension,  real  or 
comparative,  either  of  the  nervous  expanse  affected,  or 
of  the  body  producing  the  impression  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  notorious,  that  if,  with  our  eyes  shut,  the  hand  is 
carried  over  any  superficies,  the  idea  of  extension  de¬ 
pends,  not  on  the  position  of  sensitive  surfaces  employed 
in  the  act  of  palpation,  nor  on  the  portion  of  space  tra¬ 
versed, — but  on  the  comparative  celerity  or  slowness 
with  which  the  operation  is  performed.  On  making 
the  experiment,  it  will  be  found,  that  so  far  from  the 
idea  of  extension  corresponding  with  the  extent  of  im¬ 
pression,”  we  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  dimensions,  whether  we  use  a  finger  or  a  hand, — 
or  whether  the  body  be  two  yards  or  five  yards  in  length. 
Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  light, — if  the  idea  of 
extension  depend  ultimately  on  the  extent  of  the  wer- 
vous  extremity  affected,  the  puncture  of  a  pin  should 
suggest  little  more  than  the  idea  of  a  mathematical 

point, _ which  hath  position  but  not  magnitude.  And 

yet,  (when  once  the  idea  of  extension  has  been  obtained 
by  other  means,)  there  is,  perhaps,  no  impression,  which, 
in  its  apparent  diffusion,  conveys  an  idea  of  greater  ex¬ 
tent.  The  truth  is,  that  even  in  our  tactual  impressions, 
we  do  not  uniformly  refer  our  immediate  sensations  to 
the  part  affected, — as  in  the  case  of  those  who,  having 
lost  a  limb,  ascribe  any  feeling  in  the  fragment  left,  to 
the  extremity  of  which  they  were  long  since  denuded. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
as  subversive  of  mere  sensual  impressions  affording  our 
first  notions  of  extension.  But  it  we  take  the  most  cur¬ 
sory  survey  of  sight,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  the  theory 
becomes  supremely  ridiculous.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  ideas  of  extension  arise  from  the  odour  of  a  rose, 

_ or  if  they  do  arise,  whether  we  have  an  idea  of  greater 

magnitude  in  smelling  with  one  nostril,  with  halt  a 
nostril,  or  with  both  nostrils,— or  whether  a  rose  of 
small  dimensions  suggests  its  comparative  diminutive, 
ness  when  coming  after  the  fragrance  of  a  bulkier  pre¬ 
decessor  ?  In  taste, — the  doctrine  may  excuse  a  glutton 
for  taking  large  mouthfuls, — but  it  will  scarcely  satisfy 
a  philosopher  of  temperate  habits. 

Our  author’s  theory  of  our  conceptions  of  Duration  we 
regard  as  equally  unsound, — and  his  notions  on  Associa- 
tion  scarcely  less  so.  He  combats  the  opinions  of  Hume 
and  others  on  the  latter  point,  and  maintains  that  ideas 
suggest  one  another,  not  by  any  similarity  or  relation  be¬ 
tween  their  oljects^  but  by  the  simple  affinity  of  pre¬ 
cedence  between  themselves.  He  endeavours  to  reduce 
the  commonly  received  laws  of  association  to  this  single 
principle,  but  at  such  length  that  we  have  not  space  to 
follow  him  into  details. 

I  The  third  chapter  treats  of  Volition,  under  which  he  in¬ 
cludes  Attention,  Abstraction,  Imagination,  (in  part,)  and 
Causation.  He  defines  Volition  to  be  the  power  of  de¬ 
taining  our  ideas  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  with  a 
view  to  the  attainment  or  accomplishment  of  something 
and  characterises  it  as  an  original  principle  of  our  con¬ 
stitution,  “  on  which,  strictly  speaking,  none  of  the  other 
principles  act.  It  is  it  which  acts  on  them,  and  acts 
only  occasionally  as  we  see  meet  to  employ  it.”  It 
is  in  this  chapter,  and  particularly  in  the  5th  and  6th 
sections,  when  speaking  of  the  freedom  of  the  mind, 
and  the  causative  influence  of  volition, — that  an  un¬ 
founded  apprehension  of  consequences  has  hurried  the 
author  beyond  his  depth,  and  made  him,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  drowning  men,  catch  at  straws.  That 
there  is  in  the  mind  some  power  or  susceptibility,  by 
which,  in  the  choice  and  attainment  of  objects,  its  deci¬ 
sions  are  regulated,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  But 
that  this  principle  is  not,  like  every  other  mental  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  called  into  exercise,  and  modified  and  con¬ 
trolled,  by  the  circumstances  and  obiects  among  which 
it  is  placed,  is  improbable  from  analogy,  and  contra¬ 
dicted  by  experience.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
I  what  we  call  distinct  powers  or  principles  ot  the  mind, 
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are  nothing  else  than  general  denominations,  under  which 
certain  classes  of  feelings  are  arranged  ;  and  that  so  far 
from  any  absolute  diversity  or  divisibility  of  powers, 
we  only  know  of  mind  as  something  capable  of  existing 
in  certain  states,  which  constitute  our  whole  catalogue 
of  feelings,  whether  sensations,  appetites,  or  emotions  ; 
and  susceptible,  likewise,  of  affection  and  change  of 
state,  by  the  infinity  of  objects  of  which  it  is  cognizant. 
Of  these  states  or  modes  of  mind,  there  is  one  termed 
Desire  by  some, — Will  by  others, — and  Volition  by  a 
third  party  ;  but  which,  in  all  cases,  is  simply  the  per¬ 
ception  of  any  object,  coupled  with  the  wish  to  obtain 
it.  This  feeling  is,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  sen¬ 
sation,  the  most  frequent  and  abiding,  in  which  the 
mind  exists ;  but  still  it  is  as  dependent  for  its  rise, 
force,  and  duration,  upon  previous  states  or  affections 
of  the  mental  principle,  as  any  sensation  or  emotion 
whatever.  How  any  existent  feeling  suggests  that  which 
immediately  follows  it,  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  ; 
but  that,  in  the  infinite  series  of  mental  states,  every 
mutation  has  its  cause  in  some  antecedent  affection,  and 
becomes  itself  the  necessary  generator  of  another  change, 
i  is  perfectly  apparent,  if  we  suppose  any  relation  or  con- 
!  gruity  between  the  sensations,  emotions,  and  notions  of 
human  beings.  In  short.  Desire, «—or,  as  our  author  terms 
it.  Volition,  is  always  an  effect  of  some  determinate 
cause  ;  and,  like  every  other  effect,  the  necessary  result 
of  its  antecedent.  We  say  necessary  ;  for,  according  to 
any  rational  definition  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  the  existence  of  the  first,  without  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  production  of  the  other.  Mr  Ballantyne, 
indeed,  informs  us,  that  he  knows  causes,  which,  in 
identical  circumstances,  are  not  uniformly  followed  by 
identical  results  ;  and  he  gives,  us  to  understand,  that  a 
man  may  be  placed,  at  different  times,  in  precisely  the 
same  situation,  as  to  all  motives  and  capability  of  act¬ 
ing,  and  yet  his  volitions  may  be  different  each  time, 
or  he  may  have  no  volition  at  all.  We  shall  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  contradict  this,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
parallel  phenomena  ever  occurred  in  this  world  ;  but  we 
I  will  give  ten  to  one, — as  a  friend  of  ours  offers  to  all 
manufacturers  of  the  marvellous, — that  the  like  does 
not  take  place  again. 

There  still  remains  an  interminable  chapter  on  the 
Motive  Principle,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  be  in 
much  the  same  predicament  with  ourselves,  viz.  sorely 
puzzled  to  discover  the  meaning  of  his  Law  of  Con- 
gruity.”  This,  perhaps,  was  his  excuse  for  writing  so 
much  about  it.  It  must  be  ours,  for  dropping  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  must  be  pretty  apparent 
that  we  have  no  high  opinion  of  this  work.  Indeed,  we 
have  only  been  induced  to  give  it  the  attention  it  has  met 
with,  from  the  importance  of  the  subjects  which  it  w^as 

intended  to  expound.  It  is  defective  in  arrangement, _ 

lame  in  reasoning, — and  so  stiff  and  dry  in  style,  as  to 
be  absolutely  insufferable  to  any  other  than  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  perusal  of  mediocre  metaphysi¬ 
cians. 

■■■  ■■  ■  I  ■  -  ■  ■■■ 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk;  con- 
taining  the  real  incidents  upon  which  the  Romance  of 
Rohinson  Crusoe  is  founded.  By  John  Howell,  Editor 
of  the  “  Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st  Regiment,” 

“  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Nicol,  Mariner,” 
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There  are  few  sorts  of  reading  in  which  the  lands¬ 
man  takes  a  more  romantic  interest  than  the  adventures  of 
those  who  go  down  to  the  great  sea  in  ships.”  They  are 
a  peculiar  people  who  live  upon  an  element  of  their  own  ; 
their  habits,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings,  are  not  as  ours,  j 


The  murmur  of  the  ocean  is  for  ever  around  them  ;  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  know  them  as  the  children  of  the 
storm,  and  the  nurslings  of  the  breeze.  They  have  been 
over  that  pathless  wilderness  of  waves,  which  submits 
not,  as  the  passive  earth  does,  to  human  control.  On  its 
wide  fields  mortal  hand  never  sowed  or  reaped ;  never 
does  it  bring  forth  its  spontaneous  fruits  for  man  ; — it 
is  boundless  because  unexplored— omnipotent  because 
irresistible.  The  lord  of  thq  creation  sinks  into  help¬ 
lessness  before  its  might.  Wealth  and  pride  go  down 
j  with  a  shriek  into  its  depths,  and  the  solitary  sea-bird, 

1  in  whose  sight  they  perish,  wheels  faraway  with  a  shrill 
cry  of  scorn,  that  they  should  thus  idly  have  braved  their 
fate.  And  not  the  daring  navigator  alone,  but  all  the 
habitable  globe,  seems  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  deep. 
For  a  time,  perhaps  for  many  ages,  it  may  consent  to 
act  in  accordance  with  certain  unknown  and  mysterious 
laws  which  regulate  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but  who  shall 
say  when  it  may  again,  as  it  has  done  before,  burst  its 
bounds,  and  roll  sullenly  on  over  a  vanished  world  ?  It 
is  a  useless  question — an  unprofitable  speculation  ;  but 
these  and  similar  reflections,  though  dimly  perceived, 
and  seldom  expressed,  tend  more  or  less  to  tinge  the  sea¬ 
man’s  character  as  well  as  the  complexion  of  the  lands¬ 
man’s  thoughts,  when  we  happen  to  consider  the  nature 
ot  his  pursuits. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  the  poetical  side  of  the  subject, 
and  that  there  is  another  more  familiar  and  not  less  just, 
which  detracts  considerably  from  the  romance  that  might 
otherwise  attach  itself  to  the  habits  and  occupations  of 
the  sailor.  He  is  in  general  uneducated,  ignorant, 
simple,  unrefined  ;  he  ploughs  the  ocean  without  niedi. 
tating  on  its  grandeur  ;  he  comes  into  port,  and  he  can 
tell  you  little  of  what  he  has  seen.  To  him  his  ship  is 
merely  a  vehicle  for  transporting  goods  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another,  and  the  sea  is  the  mountainous  road  by 
which  he  must  continually  travel.  He  may  launch 
forth  upon  its  waters  and  return  no  more;  but  so  have 
thousands,  and  when  a  fate  is  common  it  ceases  to  in¬ 
spire  dread.  What,  then,  is  to  hinder  him  from  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  surface  of  the  waves  with  as  much  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  the  fish  passes  beneath  them  ?  W’hat  is  he  but 
a  fish  who  occasionally  walks  about  upon  dry  land  ? 
When  the  sea  is  calm,  it  is  well ;  when  a  storm  comes, 
he  must  weather  it  the  best  way  he  can.  As  for  the 
poetry  of  the  thing — its  beauty  and  sublimity, — a  glass 
of  grog  and  a  bit  of  fresh  beef  are  w'orth  them  all. 

Vet,  disenchant  it  as  we  will,  the  ocean  is  full  of  ro¬ 
mance,  not  in  itself  alone,  but  in  that  which  it  contains. 
Its  icebergs,  its  coral  reefs,  its  wild  rocks,  and  its  lovely 
islands,  smiling  far  away  like  stars  in  the  coronet  of  night, 
live  in  the  imagination,  and  rouse  the  mind  into  activity. 
Then  the  stories  that  have  been  told  by  the  adventurous 
mariner  who  lias  wandered  out  of  the  common  tracks ; 
who  has  been  placed  in  situations  novel,  if  not  appalling, 
and  the  history  of  whose  sensations  tends  to  throw  addi- 
tionallightuponhuman  nature, — thesecan  never  lose  their 
interest  so  long  as  the  tides  flow.  Of  all  kinds  of  romance, 
the  romance  of  real  life  is  the  wildest  and  most  absorb-  j 
ing ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  founded  upon  that  ro¬ 
mance,  fiction  acquires  a  value.  Hence,  the  great  charm 
of  De  Foe's  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  and  hence, 
the  anxiety  that  has  long  been  felt  to  know  exactly  the 
real  incidents  from  which  that  history  takes  its  rise.  In 
the  work  before  us  Mr  Howell  has  undertaken  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  information.  It  was  an  undertaking  well  adapted 
to  Mr  Howell’s  peculiar  habits  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
books  he  has  already  published,  all  of  which  have  sold 
extensively,  prove,  that  besides  a  very  general  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  a  liking  for  laborious  research,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  art  of  arranging  his  ideas  lucidly,  and  express¬ 
ing  them  in  plain  simple  language,  without  pretension, 
and  without  attcctation.  Altogether,  IMr  Howell  is  a  ! 
person  sui  generis.  Belonging,  as  he  docs,  to  the  lower  j 
ranks  of  life,  supporting  himsjif  entirely  as  a  mechanic,  { 
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by  honest  industry,  obliged  to  combat  with  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  birth  and  adverse  fortune  of  various  kinds, 
he  has,  nevertheless,  rescued  himself  by  his  own  decided 
abilities,  f»oin  the  neglect  to  which  his  lowly  sphere 
would  have  consigned  him  ;  and  is  now  not  unfrequently 
honoured,  in  his  humble  shop,  by  visits  from  Professor 
Leslie,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  many  other  scientific  and 
literary  characters  of  the  first  eminence.  We  think  it 
right  to  mention  these  facts  of  the  author,  and  we  have 
now  a  few  words  to  say  of  his  book. 

Though  it  is  not  absolutely  proved,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  circumstances  stated  in  Cook’s  Second 
Voyage  Round  the  W orld  concerning  Alexander  Selkirk, 
meagre  as  they  are,  suggested  to  De  Foe  the  first  hint 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  and,  as  Mr  Howell  justly  remarks, 
the  first  perusal  of  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
forms  an  era,  not  the  least  important  in  the  pleasures 
which  the  young  mind  derives  from  the  divine  gift  of 
letters.”  When,  therefore,  we  come  to  understand  that 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  a  real  person,  but  that  there 
•was  a  real  person  on  an  uninhabited  island,  under  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  circumstances,  we  are  very  much  inclined 
at  first  sight  to  2irQ\ie  a  fortiori^  that  if  we  could  be  made 
to  feel  so  intense  an  interest  in  a  man  of  straw,  we  must 
needs  feel  still  greater  interest  in  a  hona  tide  reality  of 
fic'sh  and  blood.  And  so  we  should,  provided  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  honestly  determined  to  tell  the  truth,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  the  truth — could  find,  in  connexion  with  him, 
a  stock  of  incidents,  so  minute  and  artfully  arranged  as 
those  which  the  vivid  fancy  of  I)e  Foe  supplied.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  little  except  a  few  general  and  leading 
facts  has  been  recorded.  All  that  even  Cook  has  told 
us  of  Selkirk  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  ;  nor  have 
others  been  more  explicit,  for  nothing  is  to  be  found  but 
cursory  notices  and  accidental  allusions  in  the  Voyages 
of  Funnel,  Rogers,  Ulloa,  and  Anson;  while  the  separate 
pamphlets  and  papers  which  appeared  concerning  him  in 
the  magazines  and  other  periodicals  of  the  day,  were  either 
catch-penny  impositions  or  theoretical  speculations.  De 
Foe  drew  upon  his  own  imagination,  and  with  its  assist¬ 
ance  evaded  these  difficulties;  but  imagination  has  little 
to  do  with  biography,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
small  volume  before  us,  with  the  exception  of  some  20 
or  30  pages  of  interesti'  g  matter,  bears  too  evident 
marks  of  being  patched  out  with  extraneous  and  sup¬ 
plementary  care  before  it  could  be  made  to  attain  even 
its  present  moderate  size.  The  truth  is,  that  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  wlien  the  science  of  navigation  was 
not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  now,  the  mere  circum¬ 
stance  of  being  left  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  on  an 
uninhabited  island,  was  not  considered  so  very  w'onder- 
ful.  Cook,  in  alluding  to  Selkirk,  has  expressly  said  ; 
— “  This  solitary  life  is  not  so  amazing:  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  two  other  persons  who,  at  several  times,  continued 
long  on  the  same  island,  and  without  these  convenience'^, 
this  man  we  here  speak  of  was  furnished  with  ;  and  yet 
it  was  never  tliought  worth  while  to  give  any  particular 
account  of  their  behaviour  there.”  More  than  twenty 
years  before  Selkirk  came  to  reside  on  the  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  the  celebrated  Dampier  left  one  of  his 
men  there  by  mistake,  who  remained  alone  upwards  of 
three  years  Subsequently  several  of  Davis’s  crew  were 
left  in  a  similar  predicament.  Indeed,  there  used  to  be 
nothing  more  common  than  sailors  being  left,  either 
through  accident  or  design,  on  uninhabited  i>land8  or 
coasts  at  which  ships  touched.  The  genius  of  De  Foe 
has  almost  impressed  the  b.l  ef  that  no  man  ever  suffer¬ 
ed  in  this  way  but  Robinson  Crusoe ;  and  it  is  with  re¬ 
gret  we  learn,  on  examining  the  subject,  that  he  is  not 
so  singular  an  exception  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe. 
We  cannot,  in  fact,  see,  that  any  man  in  this  situation, 
is  in  circumstances  very  materially  different  from  those 
which  were  voluntarily  made  for  themselves,  by  the  her¬ 
mits  of  old  who  lived  among  the  mountains  of  Abyssi¬ 
nia,  or  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  The  principal  distinc¬ 


tion  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  one  case  we  read  of  the 
feelings  and  occupations  of  a  simple  sailor,  whose  only 
study  was  how  to  keep  himself  alive ;  and  in  the  other 
we  are  informed  of  philosophical  meditations  and  austere 
devotion. 

It  must  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  denied,  that  though 
it  is  right  to  divest  the  subject  of  the  romance  attached 
to  it  by  the  novelist,  it  still  retains  a  very  considerable 
interest ;  and  3Ir  Howell,  as  a  conscientious  inquirer 
into  the  truth  of  the  case,  has  the  merit  of  placing  the 
whole  circumstances  of  Selkirk's  peculiar  destiny  in  the 
proper  light.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  one  or 
two  extracts,  which  relate  particularly  to  the  great  inci¬ 
dent  of  Selkirk’s  life,  and  which  we,  of  course,  consider 
the  most  amusing  and  instructive  part  of  the  work.  Ha¬ 
ving  told  us  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  IGJGj  of  mean 
parents,  at  Largo,  in  Fife,  and  that  he  turned  out  a 
spoiled  and  wayward  boy,  our  biographer,  having  few 
materials  to  work  upon,  brings  us  quickly  down  to  1703, 
in  which  year  Selkirk,  who  had  early  shown  a  propen¬ 
sity  for  the  sea,  and  had  acquired  some  little  reputation 
as  a  man  of  skill  and  courage,  left  the  Downs  as  sail¬ 
ing-master,  in  one  of  the  two  ships  with  which  Dampier 
proceeded  on  a  cruising  expedition  to  the  South  Seas. 
After  being  furnished  with  some  details  of  the  voyage, 
which  at  this  time  of  day  possess  little  general  interest, 
we  at  length  arrive  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  to 
which  Selkirk’s  vessel  had  come  fur  repairs.  Selkirk 
had  by  this  time  quarrelled  so  seriously  with  his  captain, 
that  he  determined,  at  whatever  risk,  not  to  return  to 
his  vessel.  The  following  is  the  account  Mr  Howell 
gives  us  of  his  resolution  to  remain  alone  on  the  island, 
and  of  his  first  feelings  when  he  saw  his  comrades  de¬ 
part,  never  to  return  :  — 


From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  September,  the 
vessel  remained  undergoing  repairs.  The  disagreement, 


instead  of  being  made  up,  became  greater  every  day,  and 
strengthened  the  resolution  which  Selkirk  had  made  to 
leave  the  vessel.  Just  before  getting  under  weigh,  he 
was  landed  with  all  his  effects,  and  he  leaped  on  shore 
with  a  faint  sensation  of  freedom  and  joy.  He  shook 
hands  with  his  comrades,  and  bade  them  adieu  in  a 
hearty  manner,  while  Stradling  sat  in  the  boat  urging 
their  return  to  the  ship,  which  order  they  instantly  obey¬ 
ed  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  sound  of  their  oars,  as  they 
left  the  beach,  fall  on  his  ears,  than  the  horrors  of  be¬ 
ing  left  alone,  cut  off  from  all  human  society,  perhaps 
for  ever,  rushed  upon  his  mind.  His  heait  sunk  within 
him,  and  all  his  resolution  failed.  He  rushed  into  the 
water,  and  implored  them  to  return  and  take  him  on 
board  with  them.  To  all  his  entreaties  Stradling  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  and  even  mocked  his  despair  ; — denouncing 
the  choice  he  had  made  of  remaining  upon  the  island  as 
rank  mutiny,  and  describing  his  present  situation  as  the 
most  proper  state  for  such  a  fellow,  where  his  example 
would  not  affect  others. 

‘‘  For  many  days  after  being  left  alone,  Selkirk  was 
under  such  great  dejection  of  mind,  that  he  never  tasted 
food  until  urged  by  extreme  hunger,  nor  did  he  go  to 
sleep  until  he  could  watch  no  longer,  but  sat  with  his 
eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  where  he  had  seen  his  ship¬ 
mates  depart,  fondly  hoping  that  they  would  return  and 
free  him  from  his  misery.  Thus  he  remained  seated 
upon  his  chest,  until  darkness  shut  out  every  obstacle 
from  his  sight.  Then  did  he  close  his  weary  eyes,  but 
not  in  sleep  ;  for  morning  found  him  still  anxiously 
hoping  the  return  of  the  vessel. 

[  M’hen  urged  by  hunger  he  fed  upon  seals,  and  such 
shell-fish  as  he  could  pick  up  along  the  shore.  The 
reason  of  this  was  the  aversion  he  felt  to  leave  the  beach, 
and  the  care  he  took  to  save  his  powder.  Though  seals 
and  shell-fish  were  but  sorry  fare,  his  greatest  inconve¬ 
nience  was  the  want  of  salt  and  bread,  which  made  him 
loathe  his  food  until  reconciled  to  it  by  long  use. 
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It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October,  (1704,)  which 
in  those  southern  latitudes  is  the  middle  of  spring,  when 
nature  appears  in  a  thousand  varieties  of  form  and  fra¬ 
grance,  quite  unknown  in  northern  climates ;  but  the 
agitation  of  his  mind,  and  the  forlorn  situation  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  caused  all  its  charms  to  be  unregard¬ 
ed.  There  was  present  no  one  to  partake  of  its  sweets, 

_ no  companion  to  whom  he  could  communicate  the 

feelings  cf  his  mind.  He  had  to  contend  for  life  in  a 
mode  quite  strange  to  him,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  sustained  the  horror  of  being  alone  in  such 
a  desolate  place.  If  we  think,  for  a  moment,  how  dis¬ 
agreeable  it  is  to  most  men  to  be  left  by  themselves  for 
a  few  days,  we  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  his  situation, 
and  how  painful  it  must  have  been  to  him,  a  sailor,  ac¬ 
customed  to  enjoy  and  perform  all  the  offices  of  life  in 
the  midst  of  bustle  and  fellowship.  What  greatly  added 
to  the  horrors  of  his  condition,  was  the  noise  of  the  seals 
during  the  night,  and  the  crashing  made  by  falling  trees 
and  rocks  among  the  heights ;  wliich  last  often  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  scene  with  horrid  sounds,  that  were 
echoed  from  valley  to  valley. 

The  building  of  the  hut  was  the  first  object  that 
roused  him  to  exertion  ;  and  his  necessary  absence  from 
the  shore  gradually  weaned  his  heart  from  that  aim 
which  had  alone  absorbed  all  his  thoughts,  and  proved 
a  secondary  means  of  his  obtaining  that  serenity  of  mind 
he  afterwards  enjoyed  ;  but  it  was  eighteen  months  be¬ 
fore  he  became  fully  composed,  or  could  be  for  one  whole 
day  absent  from  the  beach,  and  from  his  usual  hopeless 
watch  for  some  vessel  to  relieve  him  from  his  melancholy 
situation.” 

After  the  lapse  of  several  months,  custom  gradually 
made  Selkirk’s  situation  less  irksome,  and  we  find  him 
at  length  becoming  happy  in  his  solitude.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  supplies  us  with  an  account  of  his  mode  of 
life : — 

Having  food  in  abundance,  and  the  climate  being 
healthy  and  pleasant,  in  about  eighteen  months  he  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  his  situation.  The  time  hung  no 
longer  heavy  upon  his  hands.  His  devotions,  and  fre¬ 
quent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  soothed  and  elevated  his 
mind ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  vigour  of  his  health, 
and  a  constantly  serene  sky  and  temperate  air,  rendered 
his  life  one  continual  feast.  His  feelings  were  now  as 
joyful  as  they  had  before  been  melancholy.  He  took 
delight  in  every  thing  around  him ;  ornamented  the 
hut  in  which  he  lay  with  fragrant  branches,  cut  from  a 
spacious  wood  on  the  side  of  which  it  was  situated,  and 
thereby  formed  a  delicious  bower,  fanned  with  continual 
breezes,  soft  and  balmy  as  poets  describe,  which  made 
his  repose,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  equal  to  the 
most  exquisite  sensual  pleasures. 

‘‘  Yet,  happy  and  contented  as  he  became,  there  were 
niinor  cares  that  broke  in  upon  his  pleasing  solitude,  as 
It  were  to  place  his  situation  on  a  level  with  that  of  other 
human  beings  ;  for  man  is  doomed  to  care  while  he  in¬ 
habits  this  mortal  tenement.  During  the  early  part  of 
his  residence,  he  was  much  annoyed  by  multitudes  of 
rats,  which  gnawed  his  feet  and  other  parts  of  his  body, 
as  he  slept  during  the  night.  To  remedy  this  disagree¬ 
able  annoyance,  he  caught  and  tamed,  after  much  exer¬ 
tion  and  patient  perseverance,  some  of  the  cats  that  ran 
wild  on  the  island.  These  new  friends  soon  put  the  rats 
to  flight,  and  became  themselves  the  companions  of  his 
leisure  hours.  He  amused  himself  by  teaching  them  to 
dance,  and  to  do  a  number  of  antic  feats.  They  bred  so 
fast,  too,  under  his  fostering  hand,  that  they  lay  upon 
ids  bed  and  upon  the  floor  in  great  numbers  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  thus  freed  from  his  former  troublesome  visitors, 
yet,  so  strangely  are  we  formed,  that  when  one  care  is 
removed,  another  takes  its  place.  These  very  protectors 
became  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to  him ;  for  the  idea  I 


haunted  his  mind,  and  made  him  at  times  melancholy, 
that,  after  his  death,  as  there  would  be  no  one  to  bury 
his  remains,  or  to  supply  the  cats  with  food,  his  body 
must  be  devoured  by  the  very  animals  which  he  at  pre¬ 
sent  nourished  for  his  convenience. 

The  island  abounds  in  goats,  which  he  shot  while 
his  powder  lasted,  and  afterwards  caught  by  speed  of 
foot.  At  first,  he  could  only  overtake  kids;  but  latterly, 
so  much  did  his  frugal  life,  joined  to  air  and  exercise, 
improve  his  strength  and  habits  of  body,  that  he  could 
run  down  the  strongest  goat  on  the  island  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  and,  tossing  it  over  his  shoulders,  carry  it  with 
ease  to  his  hut.  All  the  by-ways  and  accessible  parts 
of  the  mountains  became  familiar  to  him.  He  could 
bound  from  crag  to  crag,  and  slip  down  the  precipices 
with  confidence.  So  great  was  his  strength  and  speed, 
that  he  could  in  a  short  time  tire  out  even  the  dogs  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  outrun  them  in 
the  most  laborious  chase. 

‘‘  With  these  capabilities,  hunting  soon  became  his 
chief  amusement.  It  was  his  custom,  after  running  down 
the  animals,  to  slit  their  ears,  and  then  allow  them  to 
escape.  The  young  he  carried  to  the  green  lawn  beside 
his  hut,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  taming  them. 
They  in  time  supplied  him  with  milk,  and  even  with 
amusement,  as  he  taught  them  as  well  as  his  cats  to 
dance ;  and  he  often  afterwards  declared,  that  he  never 
danced  with  a  lighter  heart  or  greater  spirit  anywhere, 
to  the  best  of  music,  than  he  did  to  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  with  his  dumb  companions.” 

At  length,  after  he  had  been  on  the  island  four  years 
and  four  months,  he  was  destined  to  be  restored  to  hu¬ 
man  society.  Some  Bristol  merchants,  having  fitted  out 
two  armed  ships  to  cruise  against  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  the  South  Seas,  gave  the  command  to  Captain 
Rogers,  who  visited  J uan  Fernandez  at  nearly  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  expedition.  Mr  Howell  thus  writes 
on  the  subject : — 

On  the  31st  of  January  1709,  they  came  in  sight  of 
Alexander  Selkirk’s  dominions,  who  was,  as  usual,  an¬ 
xiously  surveying  the  watery  waste.  Slowly  the  vessels 
rose  into  view,  and  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  sight 
real ;  for  often  had  he  been  deceived  before.  They  gra¬ 
dually  approached  the  island,  and  he  at  length  ascer¬ 
tained  them  to  be  English.  Great  was  the  tumult  of 
passions  that  rose  in  his  mind ;  but  the  love  of  home 
overpowered  them  all.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
they  first  came  in  ^ight ;  and  lest  they  should  sail  again 
without  knowing  that  there  was  a  person  on  the  island, 
he  prepared  a  quantity  of  wood  to  burn  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  them  until  night  fell, 
and  then  kindled  his  fire,  and  kept  it  up  till  morning 
dawned.  His  hopes  and  fears  having  banished  all  de¬ 
sire  for  sleep,  he  employed  himself  in  killing  several 
goats,  and  in  preparing  an  entertainment  for  his  expect¬ 
ed  guests,  knowing  how  acceptable  it  would  be  to  them 
after  their  long  run,  with  nothing  but  salt  provisions  to 
live  upon. 

When  day  at  length  opened  he  still  saw  them,  but 
at  a  distance  from  the  shore.  His  fire  had  caused  great 
consternation  on  board  ;  for  they  knew  the  island  to  be 
uninhabited,  and  supposed  the  light  to  haye  proceeded 
from  some  French  ships  at  anchor.  In  this  persuasion 
tfiey  prepared  for  action,  as  they  must  either  fight,  or 
want  water  and  other  refreshments,  and  stood  to  their 
quarters  all  night  ready  to  engage ;  but,  not  perceiving 
any  vessel,  they  next  day  about  noon  sent  a  boat  on 
shore,  with  Captain  Dover,  i\lr  Fry,  and  six  men,'  all 
well  armed,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  fire,  and  to  see 
that  all  was  safe. 

Alexander  saw  the  boat  leave  the  Duke,  and  pull 
for  the  beach.  He  ran  down  joyfully  to  meet  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  to  hear  once  more  the  human  voice.  He 
took  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  linen  tied  upon  a  small  pole 
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as  a  flag,  which  he  waved  as  they  drew  near,  to  attract 
their  attention.  At  length  he  heard  them  calling  to  him 
for  a  good  place  to  land,  which  he  pointed  out,  and  fly¬ 
ing  as  swift  as  a  deer  towards  it,  arfived  first,  where  he 
stood  ready  to  receive  them  as  they  stepped  on  shore. 
He  embraced  them  by  turns,  but  his  joy  was  too  great 
for  utterance  ;  while  their  astonishment  at  his  uncouth 
appearance  struck  them  dumb.  He  had  at  this  time 
his  last  shirt  upon  his  back  ;  but  his  feet  and  legs  were 
bare,  his  thighs  and  body  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild 
animals.  II is  beard,  which  had  not  been  shaved  for 
four  years  and  four  months,  was  of  a  great  length,  wiiile 
a  rough  goats’s-skin  cap  covered  his  head.  He  appeared 
to  them  as  wild  as  tlie  original  owners  of  the  skins 
which  he  wore.” 

W e  have  room  for  only  one  other  extract.  A  year 
and  a  half  elapsed  before  Selkirk  returned  to  England. 
He  was  a  good  deal  noticed  in  London,  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele  has  given  some  account  of  his  appearance  and 
conversation  in  The  Englishman,”  which  was  a  pe¬ 
riodical  paper  in  continuation  of  “  The  Guardian.” 
Selkirk,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  London ;  he 
had  acquired  a  distaste  for  society  generally,  and  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  his  native  village,  not  so  much  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  finding  himself  comfortable  there,  as  from  a  dis¬ 
like  to  the  metropolis.  We  subjoin  our  author’s  account 
of  this  visit,  which  is  interesting 

Selkirk,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  proceeds  of  his 
voyage  realized,  set  out  for  Largo,  and  arrived  early  in  the 
spring  of  1712  at  his  native  village.  It  was  on  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  a  Sabbath-day,  when  all  were  in  church,  that 
he  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  paternal  dwelling,  but 
found  not  those  whom  his  heart  yearned  to  see,  and  his 
soul  longed  to  embrace.  He  set  out  for  the  church, 
prompted  both  by  his  piety  and  his  love  for  his  parents  ; 
for  great  was  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  feel¬ 
ings  since  he  had  last  been  within  its  walls.  As  soon  as 
he  entered  and  sat  down,  all  eyes  were  upon  him  ;  for 
such  a  personage,  perhaps,  had  seldom  been  seen  within 
the  church  at  I.argo.  He  was  elegantly  dressed  in  gold- 
laced  clothes ;  besides,  he  was  a  stranger,  which  in  a 
country  church  is  a  matter  of  attention  to  the  hearers  at 
all  times.  But  his  manner  and  appearance  would  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  more  discerning  spectators.  After 
remaining  some  time  engaged  in  devotion,  his  eyes  were 
ever  turning  to  where  his  parents  and  brothers  sat,  while 
theirs  as  often  met  his  gaze ;  still  they  did  not  know 
him.  At  length  his  mother,  whose  thoughts,  perhaps, 
at  this  time  wandered  to  her  long-lost  son,  recognised 
him,  and,  uttering  a  cry  of  joy,  could  contain  herself  no 
longer.  Even  in  the  house  of  God  she  rushed  to  his  arms, 
unconscious  of  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  service.  Alexander  and  his  friends 
immediately  retired  to  his  father’s  house,  to  give  free 
scope  to  their  joy  and  congratulations. 

“  For  a  few  days  Selkirk  was  happy  in  the  company 
of  his  parents  and  friends ;  but,  from  long  habit,  he 
soon  felt  averse  to  mixing  in  society,  and  was  most  happy 
when  alone.  For  days  his  relations  never  saw  his  face 
from  the  dawn  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  return¬ 
ed  to  bed.  It  was  his  custom  to  go  out  in  the  morning, 
carrying  with  him  provisions  for  the  day ;  then  would 
he  wander  and  meditate  alone  through  the  secluded  and 
solitary  valley  of  Keil’s  Den.  The  romantic  beauties  of 
the  place,  and,  above  all,  the  stillness  that  reigned  there, 
reminded  him  of  his  beloved  island,  which  he  never 
thought  of  but  with  regret  for  having  left  it.  When 
evening  forced  him  to  return  to  the  haunts  of  men,  he 
appeared  to  do  so  with  reluctance ;  for  he  immediately 
retired  to  his  room  up  stairs,  where  his  chest  at  present 
stands,  and  in  the  exact  place,  it  is  probable,  where  it 
then  stood.  Here  was  he  accustomed  to  amuse  himself 
with  two  cats  that  belonged  to  his  brother,  which  he 
aught,  in  imitation  of  a  part  of  his  occupations  on  his 


solitary  island,  to  dance,  and  perform  many  little  feats. 
They  were  extremely  fond  of  him,  and  used  to  watch  h?s 
return.  He  often  said  to  his  friends,  no  doubt  thinking 
of  himself  in  his  youth,  ‘  That,  were  children  as  docile 
and  obedient,  parents  would  all  be  happy  in  them.’  But 
poor  Selkirk  himself  was  now  far  from  being  happy,  for 
his  relations  often  found  him  in  tears. 

Attached  to  his  father’s  house  was  a  piece  of  ground, 
occupied  as  a  garden,  which  rose  in  a  considerable  ac¬ 
clivity  backwards.  Here,  on  the  top  of  the  eminence, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Largo,  Alexander  constructed  a 
sort  of  cave,  commanding  an  extensive  and  delightful 
view  of  the  Forth  and  its  shores.  In  fits  of  musing  me¬ 
ditation  he  was  wont  to  sit  here  in  bad  weather,  and  even 
at  other  times,  and  to  bewail  his  ever  having  left  his 
island.  This  recluse  and  unnatural  propensity,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  them,  was  cause  of  great  grief  to  his  parents, 
who  often  remonstrated  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  his  spirits.  But  their  efforts  were  made  in  vain  ; 
nay,  he  sometimes  broke  out  before  them  in  a  passion  of 
grief,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  O,  my  beloved  island  !  I  wish 
1  had  never  left  thee  !  I  never  was  before  the  man  I  was 
on  thee  !  I  have  not  been  such  since  I  left  thee !  and,  I 
fear,  never  can  be  again  !*  ” 

Little  more  is  known  of  Selkirk,  except  that  he  was 
afterwards  twice  married,  and  died  in  the  year  1723,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven,  on  board  his  IMajesty’s  ship  Wey¬ 
mouth,  where  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

The  nature  of  the  subject,  which,  as  we  have  said,  we 
conceive  calculated  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  propensities 
and  susceptibilities  of  man’s  mind,  has  induced  us  to 
devote  more  time  and  space  to  this  book  tlian  its  size  and 
literary  merits  would  otherwise  have  justified.  That 
hour  cannot  be  mis-spent  which  is  given  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  new  emotions  which  rare  and  uncommon  oc¬ 
currences  awaken  in  the  breast,  and  of  the  ingenuity  and 
mental  exertion  which  unforeseen  events  call  forth. 


Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School^  and  the  other 

Parochial  Institutions  for  Education^  established  in 

that  City  in  the  year  1312.  By  John  Wood,  Esq. 

Edinburgh,  John  Wardlaw,  1828.  Pp.  26*2. 

‘‘  Scarcely,”  says  Mr  Wood,  had  the  atrocious 
scenes  of  riot  and  of  bloodshed,  by  which  our  northern 
metropolis  was  disgraced  on  the  morning  of  1st  January 
1812,  disclosed  the  lamentable  extent  of  youthful  de¬ 
pravity  in  that  city,  than  its  established  clergy,  with  a 
zeal  and  promptitude  worthy  of  their  Church,  stood  for¬ 
ward  to  oppose  to  the  violence  of  the  torrent  that  best, 
and  surest,  and  only  bulwark,  of  which  the  wisdom  of 
their  pious  forefathers  had  laid  the  foundation, — the 
education,  and  particularly  the  religious  education,  of 
the  poor.”  The  expedient  adopted  by  them  for  this 
purpose,  was  the  establishmentof  Gratis  Sunday  Schools, 
one  of  which  should  be  attached  to  every  parish  in  the 
city,  and  under  the  patronage  and  superintendence  of  its 
kirk  session.  It  was  soon  found  that  many  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  admission  to  these  schools  were  unable  to 
read  at  all — a  circumstance  that  threatened  to  defeat  the 
usefulness  of  the  scheme,  at  least  in  some  degree.  Little 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  young  people  to 
read  on  one  day  of  every  week  ;  besides,  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  institution  was  to  communicate  religious  in¬ 
struction,  which  could  not  be  attempted  with  effect  till 
the  first  steps  of  education  were  surmounted.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  it  was  determined  to  establish,  in 
connexion  with  these  Sunday  Schools,  one  daily  school, 
to  which  a  limited  number  of  the  poorer  candidates 
should  be  admitted  gratis,  and  the  rest  for  a  payment 
of  sixpence  a-month.  This  school,  supported  like  the 
others  by  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  inhabitants  at 
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the  church  doors  once  a-year,  now  receives  from  five  to 
six  hundred  scholars,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  a  most 
successful  experiment  in  education,  of  which  the  results 
and  details  are  now  before  us  in  the  little  work  of  which 
we  have  copied  the  title  above. 

As  the  directors  of  the  Sessional  Schools  were  under 
the  necessity  of  consulting  economy  in  their  arrange- 

nients _ in  fact,  they  have  but  one  stated  master  for 

their  principal  school — their  attention  was  naturally 
turned  to  that  system  of  teaching  which  professes  to 
accomplish  most  by  the  cheapest  means, — namely,  the 
3Iadras,  or  National  School,  or  JMonitorial, — in  short, 
Dr  Bell’s  system.  This,  in  its  external  arrangements, 
they  adopted,  and  it  is  now  practised,  but  with  some 
modifications. 

The  substantial  merits  of  this  school  are,  however, 
in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  itself.  One  of  the  chief 
things  attended  to,  almost  from  the  first,  is  to  make  the 
pupils  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases 
that  occur  in  the  course  of  reading.  The  simple  sounds 
are  taught  in  words  that  have  meaning,  and  every  body 
who  refers  to  Mr  Wood’s  book  (p.  IfiG)  will  be  satisfied, 
as  well  as  astonished,  that  this  may  be  done.  These  are 
combined  into  short  sentences,  which,  as  soon  as  he  is 
capable  of  reading  them,  the  pupil  is  required  to  put 
into  language  (Scotch,  if  he  will)  of  his  own — and  thus 
ideas,  trifling  it  may  be,  but  still  ideas— results  of  men¬ 
tal  action — are  circulating  in  his  brain  contemporaneous¬ 
ly  with  sounds.  As  the  child  advances,  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  longer  words  and  more  complex  sen¬ 
tences  that  occur  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  and  he 
pronounces  no  word  that,  before  he  has  done  with  it, 
he  must  not  have  learned  to  define,  no  sentence  that 
must  not  have  been  resolved  into  ideas  of  his  own.  The 
method  of  explaining  compound  words  is  analytical ; 
and  it  is  curious  enough  with  what  trifling  assistance 
children,  who  know  no  language  but  their  own,  and  that 
imperfectly,  are  able  to  resolve  words,  which  none  but 
adepts  in  the  dead  or  the  cognate  languages  have  been 
hitherto  expected  to  understand,  otherwise  than  empiri¬ 
cally.  A  short  extract  from  Mr  Wood’s^book  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  way  in  which  this  is  done : — 

If  in  any  lesson  the  scholar  read  of  one  having 
‘  done  an  unprecedented  act,’  it  might  be  quite  sufficient 
for  understanding  the  meaning  of  that  single  passage, 
to  tell  him  that  ‘  no  other  person  had  ever  done  the  like 
but  this  would  by  no  means  fully  accomplish  the  object 
we  have  in  view.  The  child  would  thus  receive  no  clear 
notion  of  the  word  unprecedented^  and  would,  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  on  the  next  occasion  of  its  recurrence, 
or  of  the  recurrence  of  other  words  from  the  same  root, 
be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before.  But  direct  his  attention 
to  the  threefold  composition  of  the  word,  the  the^;r^, 
and  the  cede.  Ask  him  the  meaning  of  the  syllable  un 
in  composition,  and  tell  him  to  point  out  to  you  (or,  if 
necessary,  point  out  to  him)  any  other  w'ords  in  which 
It  has  this  signification  of  not^  (such  as  uncommon.,  uiu 
civil)  \  and,  if  there  be  leisure,  any  other  syllables  which 
have  in  composition  a  similar  effect,  such  as  with  all 
Its  modifications  of  i/,  ^V/^,  ir,  also  dis  and  wow,  with 
examples.  Next  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  syllable 
pre  in  composition,  and  illustrate  it  with  examples,  such 
as  previous.^  premat  me.  Then  examine,  in  like  manner, 
the  meaning  of  the  syllable  cede^  and  having  shown  that 
in  composition  it  generally  signifies  to  demand  the 
signification  of  its  various  compounds — precede^  proceed^ 
succeed^  accede^  recede.,  exceed.,  intercede.  The  pupil  will 
in  this  manner  acquire  not  only  a  much  more  distinct 
and  lasting  impression  of  the  signification  of  the  word 
in  question,  but  a  key  also  to  a  vast  variety  of  words  in 
the  language.”  P.  145,  C. 

If  it  shall  be  asked.  What  can  be  the  advantage  to 
[  ^  *^ity  children  ot  so  critical  a  knowledge  of  terms  ? 
j  the  answer  is  easy  and  obvious.  First,  it  must  be  kept 


in  mind,  that  book-English  is  to  the  lower  natives  of 
Scotland  a  sort  of  foreign  tongue,  which  requires  this  or 
some  sort  of  interpretation  to  make  one  word  in  every 
three  or  four  intelligible.  Secondly,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  great  object  of  educating  these  chil¬ 
dren  at  all,  is  to  open  the  door  to  religious  instruction  ; 
and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  body  how  much  the 
method  in  question  must  assist  in  making  the  Bible  and 
the  Catechism  well  understood.  Thirdly,  as  the  pupils 
of  this  school  are  for  the  most  part  intended  for  trades, 
to  which  they  must  be  bound  apprentices  at  an  early  age, 
and  as  they  can  afterwards  be  expected  to  have  few  op¬ 
portunities  of  extending  their  verbal  acquaintance  with 
English,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  carry  away  from 
school  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  words  that  occur 
in  reading,  as  to  make  the  perusal  of  any  book  of  in¬ 
formation  that  may  fall  into  their  hands  easy  and  agree¬ 
able  to  them.  And  lastly,  the  habit  of  activity  and 
watchful  attention,  which  is  created  by  the  necessity  of 
invariably  catching  the  sense  of  what  is  read,  is  found 
to  tell  amazingly  in  some  of  the  other  and  more  advan¬ 
ced  departments  in  the  school,  insomuch  that  we  can 
scarcely  recommend  to  our  friends  a  more  pleasing  or  a 
more  wonderful  spectacle,  than  the  examination  of  the 
geography,  the  arithmetic,  and  the  grammar  forms  of  this 
Sessional  School. 

For  the  particular  steps  by  which  so  much  is  accom¬ 
plished,  as  well  as  for  a  complete  explanation  and  de¬ 
fence  of  the  method  of  teaching  practised  in  this  semi¬ 
nary,  we  must  refer  to  Mr  Wood’s  book,  which  we  now 
take  much  pleasure  in  characterising  as  one  of  the  most 
judicious  and  interesting  works  on  education  which  we 
have  seen.  The  author  is  a  gentleman  of  station  and 
liberal  acquirements,  who  gives  much  of  his  time  to  the 
institution  of  which  he  is  here  the  historian  ;  and  it  is 
to  his  judgment  and  activity  that  it  owes  most  of  what 
is  distinguishing  in  its  plan  and  management.  This 
book  contains  many  details  with  which  we  could  have 
entertained  our  readers  far  better,  than  by  our  own  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  of  it,  had  it  not  been  still  more 
our  object  to  invite  attention  to  the  institution  of  which 
Mr  Wood  is  the  Coryphaeus,  than  to  do  justice  to  his 
merits  as  an  author. 


The  Man  of  Txoo  Lives :  A  Narrative^  •written  hy 
Himself.  Two  vols.  London ;  Henry  Colburn.  11128. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  be  a  translation  or  not, 
but  it  looks  a  good  deal  liku  it.  There  is  a  stiffness  and 
a  flatness  in  the  writing,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
ideas  were  originally  put  on  paper  in  another  language 
— we  should  guess  the  German.  The  fiction,  at  all 
events,  upon  which  the  main  interest  of  the  story  prin¬ 
cipally  hinges,  is  sufficiently  German.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  exactly  mean  to  use  this  word  as  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach.  Without  professing  any  admiration  for  the 
many  wild  and  extravagant  absurdities  to  which  Ger¬ 
man  writers  have  given  birth,  we  do  not  choose  to  join 
in  the  cry  which  has  of  late  been  so  promiscuously  raised, 
in  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  against  German  novels, 
romances,  plays,  superstitions,  and  horrors  of  all  kinds. 
On  the  contrary,  we  care  not  to  conceal  our  liking  even 
for  the  bold  and  most  unnatural  conceptions  which  have 
emanated  from  this  school.  The  powers  ofthe  mind  of  man 
may  take  various  ways  of  showing  themselves.  Reason,  at 
a  certain  stage  of  its  progress,  must  always  end  in  conjec¬ 
ture;  and  those  conjectures,  though  they  may  be  the  most 
unprofitable,  are  often  the  most  interesting,  which  do  not 
merely  flutter  round  the  confines  of  knowledge,  but  soar 
away  into  those  dark  and  undiscovered  regions  through 
whose  gloom  thought  rarely  or  never  penetrates.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  stars  so  distant  that  their  light  has 
not  yet  reached  this  earth  ;  and  in  like  manner  there  are 
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some  imaginations  so  wild  and  erratic,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  difficult  to  determine  from  whence  they  came, 
or  whither  they  were  going.  Yet,  they  are  not  without 
a  purpose ;  light  sprang  out  of  chaos, — order  proceeds 
from  confusion ;  and  surely  some  good  maybe  ultimately 
derived  from  the  most  undigested  elements  of  thought, 
however  far-fetched,  or  however  strained  beyond  the  ut¬ 
most  bounds  of  probability.  This  diving  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  mind — this  endeavouring  to  tear  aside  the  veil 
that  hangs  before  the  filmy  sight  of  materiality,  has  been 
stigmatised  as  dangerous  ;  but  it  is  not  dangerous.  The 
very  desire  which  prompts  to  such  investigations,  proves 
that  they  are  lawful ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  noble  as¬ 
pirations  of  our  nature  to  wish  to  dig  down  into  the 
grave,  and  tear  out  from  its  recesses  the  secrets  of  futu¬ 
rity.  There  may  be  hopelessness  in  the  undertaking  ; 
but  though  the  light  of  day  be  shut  out,  why  should  not 
the  captive  long  to  breathe  once  more  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven,  and  dash  his  chains  against  his  prison  walls  ? 
Who  shall  say  that  some  little  chink  may  not  be  made 
at  last,  through  which  the  breeze  and  the  sunshine  may 
enter  ?  Blame  not,  then,  the  austere  and  gloomy  votary 
of  German  superstition  ; — superstition  is  sublimity,  and 
the  more  sublime,  because  obscure  : — superstition  is  the 
very  mantle  of  immortality. 

There  is  intellect^  too,  in  many  of  the  mystic  disclo¬ 
sures  of  German  imaginations.  A  traditionary  and  he¬ 
reditary  belief  in  supernatural  terrors  is  but  the  symp¬ 
tom  of  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  constitution ;  but  to 
conceive  and  give  consistency  to  beings  and  things  en¬ 
dowed  with  attributes  out  of  the  common  course  of  those 
laws  which  seem  to  regulate  the  universe,  implies  a  crea¬ 
tive  power — a  something  higher  than  the  mere  gross 
frame  which  surrounds  us  here.  It  is  for  this  we  look 
in  the  pages  of  German  metaphysicians  and  novelists, — 
two  characters  which  with  them  are  in  general  combined. 
A  tale  of  vulgar  terror,  calculated  only  to  make  peasants 
gape  round  a  winter  fire,  would  be  stale  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  mind  that  seems  capable  of  untwisting 
some  of  the  threads  of  destiny, — of  leading  us  a 
certain  length  down  the  dark  road  of  futurity, — of 
re-animating  the  dead,  or  giving  a  new  species  of 
existence  to  the  living,  is  not  one  of  which  we  would 
willingly  speak  with  disrespect.  In  the  calm  exer¬ 
cise  of  ordinary  judgment,  we  may  be  inclined  to  smile 
at  the  visionary  dreams  of  heated  enthusiasm,  but  why 
should  we  denounce  them  as  baneful  or  useless  ?  The 
alchymists  of  old  devoted  their  lives  to  a  glorious,  though 
most  deceitful  phantasy ;  had  they  succeeded,  they  would 
have  been  deified.  They  failed  ;  but  in  their  failure 
there  was  no  disgrace,  and  to  their  researches  science  is 
indebted  for  some  of  its  most  brilliant  discoveries.  The 
eagle  cannot  imp  his  golden  crest  with  sunbeams  from 
the  fount  of  light ;  but  still  the  royal  bird,  though  far 
beneath  the  goal  to  which  he  tends,  soars  far  above  his 
less  ambitious  mates.  So  is  it  with  the  genius  of  the 
solitary  reveller  among  the  forbidden  things  of  heaven 
and  earth  ; — oftentimes  he  goes  far  astray,  but  there  are 
moments  when  he  seems  to  touch  the  very  skirts  of  the 
hidden  mystery,  and  with  thrilling  awe  we  wait  for  the 
one  additional  step  which  is  to  carry  him  into  its  imme¬ 
diate  and  revealed  presence. 

These  remarks  have  partly  been  suggested  by  the  book 
before  us.  In  the  leading  idea  on  which  ‘‘  The  Man  of 
Two  Lives”  is  founded,  there  is  something  bold  and 
striking.  If  consciousness  alone  establishes  our  iden¬ 
tity,”  says  the  author,  ‘‘  for  our  body  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  change,  tluii  principle  in  me  might  render  other 
proof  unnecessary.  1  need  only  express  my  conscious¬ 
ness  that  one  and  the  same  mind  has  animated  and  di¬ 
rected  two  distinct  persons,  was  intimate  with  their 
growth  and  their  decay,  their  pleasures  and  their  pains, 
their  mental  and  moral  discipline,  their  hopes  and  their 
fears.  1  am  the  man  now  writing  his  present  history, 
and  am  equally  sure  that  I  u^as  that  other  being  whose 


life  I  also  record,  because  I  know  it  to  have  been  mine.” 
‘‘  As  this  life,”  he  proceeds,  resembles  no  other  that 
has  ever  been  written,  it  should  commence  in  a  manner 
utterly  unlike  every  other  biography.  The  reader,  there¬ 
fore,  will  allow  me  to  tell  him,  in  the  outset,  that  I  died 
at  the  early  age  of  forty- five,  in  the  city  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine.  1  distinctly  remember  the  last  expressions 
that  were  used  as  life  was  ebbing  fast  away.  After  a  ra¬ 
pid  survey  of  a  mis-spent  existence,  I  suddenly  clasped 
my  hands  together,  and  exclaimed,  with  convulsive  ener¬ 
gy,  ‘  Oh  !  that  I  could  return  again  into  the  womb  of  my 
mother,  and  spring  once  more  into  a  world  in  which  I 
have  trifled  with  time,  and  abused  the  blessings  of  my 
condition  !  I  have  suffered  much,  and  deserved  to  suf¬ 
fer  ;  never  having  promoted  the  happiness  of  others,  I,  of 
necessity,  poisoned  my  own.’  At  that  agonizing  moment, 
did  I  fancy  a  voice  of  more  than  human  sweetness,  or 
did  really  some  immortal  spirit  speak  to  my  mind,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  an  ear  stiffening  into  clay,  the  words  which 
follow  ?  Unhappy  mind  !  thy  wish  is  granted  ;  thou  shall 
once  more  animate  a  human  form.'*'^ 

Such  is  the  wild  conception  upon  which  this  romance 
is  founded,  and  it  is  one  out  of  which  a  good  deal  might 
have  been  made*  But  the  author  appears  to  be  quite  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task.  We  could  almost  believe  that  another 
had  supplied  him  with  the  idea,  and  that  he  had  only 
reared  a  dull  superstructure  upon  it.  We  cannot  descend 
to  particulars ;  but  we  may  state  generally,  that  there  is 
a  woful  deficiency  of  incident,  and  tnat  those  introduced 
are  far  too  insignificant  and  puerile  for  the  subject.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  there  much  animation  in  the  style;  and  though 
there  is  an  occasional  attempt  at  a  display  of  some  learn¬ 
ing,  we  strongly  suspect  it  is  only  surface  work.  Instead 
of  being  prolonged  into  a  novel  of  two  volumes,  had  the 
tale  been  condensed  into  thirty  or  forty  pages,  it  might 
have  been  interesting;  as  it  is,  we  are  afraid  a  good  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  spoiled. 


My  Grandfather'' s  Farm  ;  or  Pictures  af  Rural  Life* 
Edinburgh;  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1829.  Pp.  335. 

This  is  the  production  of  an  amiable,  but  not  of  a 
very  talented  man.  Like  the  liights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life,”  it  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  southern  and  agricultural  districts  of  the  country. 
But  these  Pictures  of  Rural  Life,”  are  not  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Lights  and  Shadows.”  The  style  of  the 
two  authors  is  perfectly  different,  the  one  being  much 
more  imaginative  and  poetical,  and  consequently  of 
a  higher  order,  than  the  other.  Plain  narrative,  which 
trusts  to  exciting  attention  by  the  truth  and  minute¬ 
ness  of  its  details,  rather  than  by  its  glowing  colour¬ 
ing  or  flights  of  fancy,  chiefly  characterises  “  My 
Grandfather’s  Farm.”  The  volume  contains  twenty- 
two  chapters,  all  of  which  possess  merit,  and  are  read 
with  satisfaction  ;  but  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  high¬ 
est  meed  of  praise,  and  seldom  awaken  very  deep 
emotions.  The  book  is,  in  short,  one  of  those  which 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  criticise  severely,  and  which 
many  people  will  like  the  more,  (and  perhaps  wise¬ 
ly,)  because  it  is  simple  and  natural,  without  being 
very  original  or  very  energetic.  It  is  exactly  what  it 
pretends  to  be— a  faithful  picture  of  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  scenes  and  occurrences  of  rural  life.  It  looks  very 
much  like  the  production  of  a  country  clergyman,  who 
had  never  seen  much  of  the  great  world,  and  in  whose 
mind  a  chastened  melancholy, — a  sort  of  cheerful  sad¬ 
ness,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression,)  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  feeling.  A  tone  of  benevolence  and  piety  pervades 
his  book,  which,  though  it  does  not  rouse,  perhaps  si¬ 
lently  improves ;  and  at  its  conclusion  we  are  inclined 
to  think  so  favourably  of  the  man,  that  we  feel  reluctant 
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to  say  aught  severe  of  the  author.  We  can  present  only 
one  specimen  of  the  volume  ; — it  is  entitled 

THE  FLITTING. 

It  was  on  the  day  before  the  flitting,  that  John  Ar¬ 
mour’s  farm-stock,  and  indeed  every  thing  he  had,  but  as 
much  as  might  furnish  a  small  cottage,  was  to  be  rouped 
to  meet  his  debts.  No  doubt  it  was  a  heart-rending  scene 
to  all  the  family,  though  his  wife  considered  all  their 
losses  light,  when  compared  with  her  husband’s  peace  of 
mind.  The  great  bustle  of  the  sale,  however,  denied  him 
the  leisure  which  a  just  view  of  his  condition  made  most 
to  be  dreaded  ;  so  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening, 
when  all  was  quiet  again,  bis  cherished  possessions  re¬ 
moved,  and  time  allowed  him  to  brood  over  his  state, 
that  the  deep  feelings  of  vexation  and  despair  laid  hold 
of  his  spirit. 

The  evening  was  one  of  remarkable  beauty ;  the 
birdsnever  more  rapturous,  the  grass  never  greener  around 
that  farm-house.  The  turf  seat  on  which  old  Hugh  was 
wont  to  rest,  in  the  corner  of  the  little  garden,  was  white 
with  gowans  ;  the  willows  and  honeysuckles  that  over¬ 
arched  it  all  full  of  life ; — the  air  was  bland,  the  cushat’s 
distant  cooing  very  plaintive — all  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  humble  dwelling  was  tranquil  and  delighted.  But 
they  were  downcast, — each  one  pursued  some  necessary 
preparation  for  to-morrow’s  great  change,  saying  little, 
but  deeply  occupied  with  sad  thoughts.  Once  the  wife 
ejaculated,  Oh,  that  the  morn  was  o’er  !’ — ^  Yes,’  said 
her  husband,  ‘  the  morn,  and  every  morn  o’  them  ;  but 
I  wish  this  gloamin’  had  been  stormy.’  He  could  not 
settle, — he  could  not  eat, — he  avoided  conversation,  and, 
with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  brow,  he  traversed  weari- 
fully  the  same  paths,  and  did  over  and  over  again  the 
same  things.  It  was  near  bed-time,  when  one  of  the 
children  said  to  her  motlier,  ‘  JMy  father’s  stan’in’  at  the 
corner  o’  the  stable,  and  didna  speak  to  me  when  I  spak’ 
to  him  ; — gang  out,  mother,  and  bring  him  in.’ — ‘  If  he 
wad  but  speak  to  ane  !’  was  the  mother’s  answer.  She 
went  out, — the  case  had  become  extreme, — and  she  ven¬ 
tured  to  argue  with  and  reprove  him.  ‘  Ve  do  wrang,  J ohn, 
^thisis  no  like  yoursell; — the  world’s  fu’  o’  affliction, — 
ithers  ken  that  as  weel  as  you,— ye  mauna  ha’e  a’  things 
your  ain  way ;  there’s  ane  abune  us  wha  has  said,  ‘‘In  sor¬ 
row  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread  all  the  days  of  thy  life.”  Ye 
canna  expect  to  gang  free  ;  and  I  maun  say,  it  wadna  be 
guid  for  ony  o’  us.  May  be  greater  ills  are  yet  to  befa’  ye, 
and  then  ye’ll  rue  sair  that  ye  ha’e  gi’en  sic  way  at  this  time : 
come  in,  John,  wi’  me  ;  time  will  wear  a’  this  out  o’ 
mind.’  He  struck  his  hand  against  his  brow, — he  grasped 
at  his  neckcloth, — and  after  choking  on  a  few  syllables 
which  he  could  not  utter,  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  melted  in  a  long  heart-rending  fit  of  weeping.  Oh  ! 
It  IS  a  sorrowful  thing  to  see  a  strong,  hard-featured  man 
shedding  tears!  His  sobs  are  so  heavy,  his  wail  so  full- 
toned  !  John  Armour,  perhaps  for  twenty  years  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  weeping,  had  now  to  burst  the  sealed  sluices  of 
manhood’s  grief,  which  nothing  but  the  resistless  strug¬ 
gle  of  agony  could  accomplish,  ere  relief  could  reach  his 
labouring  breast.  Now  it  was  he  sought  the  dearest  sanc- 
earth, — he  leaned  upon  his  wife’s  bosom,  and 
she  lavished  on  him  the  riches  of  a  woman’s  love.  At 
^tigth  he  went  to  rest,  gentler  in  spirit,  and  borne  down 
hy  a  less  frightful  woe  than  what  had  lately  oppressed 

^fxt  morning  brought  round  the  bustle  of  flitting, 
here  is  a  deep  interest  attending  a  scene  of  this  kind, 
logether  separate  from  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 

0  leave  a  favourite  abode.  Circumstances  of  antiquity, _ 

?  •mystery,  belong  to  it.  The  demolition  even  of  an  old 
Ouse  has  something  melancholy  ;  the  dismantling  it  of 
Is  not  less  affecting.  Some  of  the  servants  that 
.  ^ocnat  one  time  about  the  farm  assisted  on  this  oc- 
^/on,  and  entered  fully  into  the  sentiments  now  de- 
ficnbed.  ‘  That  press  has  been  there,  I’ll  warran’,  this 


fifty  years  ;  it  was  his  mother’s,  and  cam  on  her  blithe 
marriage-day  ;  the  like  o’t  ye’ll  no  see  now-a-days,— it’s 
freck  yet.  Few  hae  seen  the  back  o’  thee,  I  trow,  these 
twa  days,  but  the  wabsters  and  sclaters  ;  they  winna  ken 
what  to  mak’  o’  this  wark  ; — let  me  look  into  the  back 
o’t.’  ‘  I  wad  be  a  wee  eerie,’  said  another,  feeling  the 

gloomy  appearance  of  the  old  empty  dwelling  suggest 
thoughts  allied  to  superstition, — ‘  about  gangin’  into  that 
toom  house  at  night ;  I  wad  aye  be  thinkin’  o’  meeting 
wi’  auld  Hugh,  honest  man.’ 

“  The  flitting  set  off  to  a  cottage  about  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant  ;  two  cart-loads  of  furniture,  one  milk-cow,  and  the 
old  watch. dog,  were  its  amount.  John  Armour  lingered 
a  little  behind,  as  did  his  wife,  for  she  was  unwilling  to 
leave  him  there  alone.  He  then  proceeded  to  every  part 
of  the  premises.  The  barn  and  stable  kept  him  a  few 
moments ;  the  rest  he  hurried  over,  excepting  the  kitchen 
and  spence.  When  he  came  to  the  kitchen,  (for  it  was 
the  apartment  he  visited  last,)  he  leant  his  head  for  an 
instant  against  the  mantel-piece,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  hearth-stone.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  him,  and  his 
wife  then  took  him  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  away,  which 
he  resisted  not,  only  saying,  ‘  I  hae  mind  o’  mony  a 
thing  that  happened  here.’  Then  casting  his  eyes  has¬ 
tily  round  the  desolate  apartment,  ‘  but  fareweel  to  thee 
for  ever.’  In  a  few  minutes  they  overtook  the  flitting, 
nor  did  he  once  turn  again  his  head  towards  the  desolate 
place,  which  had  so  firm  a  hold  of  his  heart.”  P.  138 
—143. 

To  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  innocent  recreation, 
not  of  brilliant  talent ;  who  love  rural  life — its  familiar 
joys  and  sorrows — its  trials  and  its  virtues — its  humble 
hopes,  its  pleasant  pastimes,  and  its  refining  influence*, 
we  recommend  a  perusal  of  “  My  Grandfather’s  Farm.” 
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THE  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

Thomas  Aird^  Esq.  Author  of  “  Religious  Cha* 
racierisiics^'*  ^x*. 

The  author  of  “  St  Ronan’s  Well”  thus  describes  the 
effects  which  the  re-appearance  of  Tyrrel,  after  a  long 
absence,  produced  upon  some  of  the  inmates  of  theCleik- 
um  Inn,  who  thought  that  they  saw  in  him  the  ghost 
of  a  murdered  man  : — “  The  two  maidens  took  refuge 
in  the  darksome  den  entitled  their  bed-room,  whilst  the 
humpbacked  postilion  fled  like  the  wind  into  the  stable^ 
and  with  professional  instinct  began^  in  the  extremity  of 
his  terror^  to  saddle  a  horse.’*'^  These  Italics  mark  what 
we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  profoundcst  things  in  all 
the  writings  of  Scott, — one  of  those  hits,  so  compound¬ 
ed  of  humour  and  deep  philosophy,  which  raises  in  the 
reader  an  emotion  that  lies  too  deep  for  laughter, — an 
elevated  smile,  which  he  feels  pervading  his  whole  ani¬ 
mal  economy.  In  the  present  instance,  we  quote  the 
sentence,  for  the  sake  of  its  philosophy,  as  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  its  great  author  teaches  us  to  term 
the  instinct  of  discipline  and  habits — that  bond  which 
keeps  men  of  low  natures  faithful  to  their  secular  du¬ 
ties  ;  but  which,  as  a  rational  rule  of  conduct,  is  only 
a  slight  grade  above  the  mere  disciplined  instinct  of  a 
dog  or  a  horse.  In  this  blind  clinging  of  the  poor  pos¬ 
tilion  to  external  use  and  wont,  lay  all  his  virtue  and 
all  his  hope,  even  though  he  knew  that  the  case  was  one 
where  professional  habits  could  serve  him  nothing  ;  and 
the  circumstance  strikingly  marks  the  untaught  mean¬ 
ness  of  his  nature,  which  had  been  tutored  to  nothing 
better,  and  possessed,  therefore,  no  higher  resources  of 
manly  consideration  or  moral  strength,  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  we  believe,  the  industry  of  the  rude  peasant- 
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ry  of  most  nations  is  directed  and  secured  by  no  better 
principle.  But  we  know  that  there  is  a  better  principle 
even  among  men  of  the  humblest  occupations  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  same  good  effects,  as  they  are  exempli¬ 
fied  in  sober  industry,  in  persevering  attention  to  a  se¬ 
vere  routine  of  lowly  duty,  nay  more,  in  a  power  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  moral  pleasure  from  these  hardships,  may  be 
gained  from  a  far  nobler  constitution  in  the  poor  man’s 
heart _ the  TcUdum  of  duty*  This  we  claim,  as  im¬ 

pressing  a  strong  characteristic  upon  the  sober  industry 
of  our  Scottish  peasantry. 

It  is  this  ruling  principle  which  fills  them  with  manly 
independence,  yet  without  denying  the  right  claims  of  a 
superior ;  which  makes  them  full  of  self-respect,  and 
therefore  steady  in  their  order,  and  amenable  to  superiors 
and  to  laws  ;  which  renders  them  provident  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  diligent  in  business,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  also  voluntarily  submissive.  As  a  principle  equally 
of  their  religious  character,  it  sanctions  and  guards  these 
prudential  and  covenanted  obligations  ;  but,  above  all, 
brings  them  near  to  God,  by  a  direct  reference  to  the 
chartered  Bible,  whilst,  with  a  noble  jealousy,  it  makes 
them  mistrustful  of  having  the  clear  light  thickened 
with  the  impure  glosses  of  priestly  middlemen*  Why, 
we  may  here  ask,  is  any  man  afraid  to  encourage  their 
independence  of  soul,  by  promoting  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders,  if  they  may  be  guided,  as  we  think  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Scotch  are  at  present,  by  this  •wis** 
dom  of  duty^  Why  does  not  such  an  exclusionist 
equally  fear  that  the  rapid  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  is 
still  taking  place,  in  their  food,  and  other  modes  of  na¬ 
tural  living,  may  tend  to  something  similar  to  the  de¬ 
precated  effects  of  too  much  knowledge,  in  as  much  as 
fulness  of  bread  and  full  conditions  of  body  seem  as 
p  roximate  causes  of  insubordination  as  any  mood  of  a 
well-stored  mind  can  be  ?  The  more  men  know  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  world,  the  more  they  will  perceive  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  labour  and  subordination.  An  equal  and 
general  rise  throughout  the  scale  of  society  leaves  no 
room  for  individual  dissatisfaction.  A  community  of 
wise  and  thoughtful  men,  labouring  together  in  the  same 
lowly  occupation,  makes  it  dignified  and  classical, — 
hallows  it  with  moral  associations, — invests  it  with  every 
becoming  propriety  ; — in  the  same  way  as  the  plastic 
power  of  beauty,  among  a  highly-refined  people,  con¬ 
descends  to  fashion  and  adorn  their  meanest  utensils, 
associating  them  with  the  finest  emanations  of  mind,  and 
thus  giving  them  a  dignity  above  their  literal  use. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  Scots  seem  to  have  been 
a  grave  and  enthusiastic  people,  impatient  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  strangers,  steady  in  their  old  attachments,  and 
slow  in  forming  new.  This  was  already  the  character 
of  the  people  when  they  were  led  to  oppose  the  system¬ 
atic  policy  of  Edward  I.,  and  his  powerful  attempts 
to  subdue  their  liberties ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  this  period  of  extreme  peril,  and  most  patriotic  ex¬ 
ertion,  had,  in  re-action,  a  greater  share  than  any  other 
circumstances  in  the  early  history  of  this  nation,  in  form¬ 
ing  and  fixing  its  leading  characteristics.  The  well-ap¬ 
pointed  designs  of  a  politic  prince,  taught  them  distinct¬ 
ness  and  perspicacity  in  their  watchfulness  ;  they  were 
trained  to  suspicious  caution  by  his  crafty  policy,  which 
disregarded  fair  chivalrous  hostility  ;  and  his  powerful 
and  persevering  attempts  kept  them  up  to  an  equal  spirit 
of  ardent  and  determined  opposition.  In  the  farther 
developement  or  formation  of  this  people’s  temper,  the 
frequent  sore  defeats  which  their  little  bands  had  to  en¬ 
dure,  in  a  conflict  with  superior  and  well-appointed  num¬ 
bers,  mixed  a  wild  pathos  with  the  stern  and  short 
breathings  of  vengeance  purposed  anew.  Brief  intervals 
of  enjoyment,  the  more  fervently  enjoyed,  because  be¬ 
set  by  a  thousand  calls  to  renewed  toil,  and  liable  to  be 
mingled  with  regrets  for  the  past,  and  the  sense  of  co¬ 
ming  danger  ;  the  grave,  and  thoughtful,  and  stern  con¬ 


sideration  of  grey-headed  sires,  mingled  with  the  fore¬ 
bodings  of  old  women,  and  relieved  by  the  inspiration 
of  minstrels,  and  by  the  fierce  jest,  and  careless  farewell 
of  the  young  warrior,  the  poignant  wit  of  his  own  brood¬ 
ing  heart,  the  more  fully  expressed  when  meant  to  cheat 
the  fears  of  his  aged  parent,  and  the  maiden  of  his  love, 
— may  account  in  part  for  the  expression  of  our  early 
national  temper,  in  which  humour,  and  pathos,  and 
stern  resolve,  are  so  curiously  blended. 

The  blood  of  those  early  fathers  of  ours  was  not  the  ra¬ 
pid  overwrought  froth  of  waspish  and  vindictive  slaves  ; 
but  strong  exercise,  and  the  cold-blowing  winds  of  their 
mountains,  gave  it  the  balm  of  cool  valour,  whilst  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  supplied  the  zeal,  and  made 
them  hearts  of  the  ice-brook  temper.”  And  they  xvere 
men  of  stout  hearts  unto  very  death,  fighting  for  their 
decent  homes  and  the  Auld  Scottish  glory.”  How  many 
thoughts  must  have  thronged  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish 
women  of  those  times,  as  they  sat  at  home  in  fearful  ex¬ 
pectancy,  while  their  fathers,  and  husbands,  and  sons, 
and  brothers,  were  away  to  the  fight !  What  overwatch¬ 
fulness  must  have  been  theirs,  shaping  their  fears  into 
palpable  visions  of  wraiths  and  ghosts  !  Nor  can  we 
conceive  a  more  interesting  picture  than  the  daughter  of 
a  Scottish  mountain  chief  rising  early  from  her  battle, 
haunted  sleep,  fearfully  tripping  over  the  green  pasture 
hills  and  the  wild  wood  thorough,”  to  look  down  the 
far  green  gorges  of  the  Yarrow  for  the  brave  returning 
band.  Far  down,  beneath  the  morning  sun,  might  be 
seen  the  little  plump  of  bonnets  and  spears  ; — O  God  ! 
how  much  diminished  !  slowly  and  solemnly  coming  on, 
in  mingled  grief  and  indignation  of  heart  for  their  brave 
fallen.  But  soon  shall  be  descried  the  sublime  faces  of 
devoted  men,  not  less  erect  than  when  they  went  forth 
to  battle ;  and  never  shall  their  bonnets  be  pulled  over 
their  brows  to  hide  the  cloud-spots  of  shame  and  disho¬ 
noured  defeat. 

The  Border  wars  of  our  country  with  England  admit 
of  other  illustrations,  and  furnish  a  continuation  of  the 
argument  in  reference  to  this  philosophy  of  the  Scotch 
character.  JMost  strongly  to  show  how  much  the  above 
times  of  peculiar  and  patriotic  warfare  went  to  fix  its 
leading  features,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  origin  and 
temper  of  the  national  minstrelsy,  always  the  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  national  feeling.  It  is  generally  allowed, 
that  most  of  the  Scottish  airs  and  ballads  were  breathed 
forth  from  the  heart  of  the  people  in  the  period  to  which 
we  have  referred  ;  and  the  leading  qualities  of  our  min¬ 
strelsy,  its  mingled  pathos,  and  humour,  and  resolve, 
seem  easily  derivable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
which  we  have  attempted  above  briefly  to  illustrate. 
The  heroic  men  of  those  ages  have  become  national  mo¬ 
dels,  and  the  impulse  of  an  old,  hallowed,  long-acknow¬ 
ledged  music,  tends  to  perpetuate,  throughout  all  the  ge¬ 
nerations  of  a  people,  the  very  feelings  in  which  it  first 
originated. 

In  later  times,  if  we  look  to  the  general  character  of 
the  people  in  connexion  with  the  mode  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  which  they  cling,  we  find  them  strongly  in¬ 
tellectual,  arid  impatient  of  any  thing  like  a  spiritual 
yoke.  At  the  Reformation,  their  perspicacity  and  grave 
enthusiasm  in  sacred  things  made  them  go  much  farther 
than  the  English  in  rejecting  the  splendours  of  a  ritual ; 
and,  accordingly,  their  religious  ordinances  were  purged 
to  a  severe  simplicity.  The  attempt  of  England,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  to  impose  Episcopacy  on  Scotland, 
besides  being  directly  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
latter,  awoke  the  remembrance  of  former  attempts  from 
the  same  quarter  to  impose  a  civil  government,  and  this 
Episcopacy  became  doubly  associated  with  the  idea  of 
tyranny,  making  the  Scotch  cling  more  closely  to  their 
own  form  of  worship,  which,  independent  of  its  ap¬ 
proval  by  an  intellectual  and  wise  people,  is  certainly 
the  sublimest  in  the  world.  It  requires  not  to  show  what 
efiect  this  mode  of  religion  has  in  reaction  upon  the  na- 
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.  ,1  character.  It  confirms  men  in  their  intellectual 
rlcar-siahtedness,  in  their  grave  enthusiasm,  in  their 
teadfast  morality,  in  all  those  measures  of  ascendency 
preeminent  in  a  people  who  are  controlled  by  the  wis- 

doffi 

The  striking  faults  of  the  Scotch  character  are  a  want 
of  courtesy  and  softness  in  the  expression  of  even  their  best 
and  most  deeply-rooted  affections  ; — suspicion  and  illi- 
berality  in  their  estimate  of  strangers,  and  such  as  differ 
from  them  in  their  opinions  and  modes  of  living  ; — pride 
and  self-conceit and  a  great  degree  of  irreverence  con- 
nected  with  the  external  forms  of  their  religious  devo¬ 
tions.  We  may  illustrate  each  of  these  particulars  of 
blame  in  order. 

A  Frenchman,  or  even  an  Englishman,  if  he  saw  the 
setting  sun  shining  upon  a  remote  churchyard,  would 
never  hesitate  to  say  to  a  stranger,  and  he  would  do  it 
with  pathetic  elegance,  How  sweetly  yonder  sun  is  shi¬ 
ning  on  my  little  daughter’s  grave  !”  A  Scotchman  would 
have  the  same  feelings  in  such  a  case ;  but  he  would 
blush  were  he  to  attempt  to  give  them  utterance.  To 
make  good  our  second  charge,  we  refer  to  the  discour¬ 
teous  manner  in  which  French  prisoners,  during  the  last 
war,  were  treated  in  Scotch  towns,  compared  with  the 
more  generous  attentions  which  they  met  with  in  Eng¬ 
land.  As  to  the  third, — the  pride  and  self-conceit  of  a 
Scotchman  is  proverbial.  With  regard  to  the  fourth  and 
last  accusation, — can  any  one  who  has  seen  the  decency 
and  decorum  of  a  Catholic  or  English  chapel  deny  the 
imputation,  that  the  Calvinistic  Scotch  are  irreverent  to 
a  disgusting  degree  ?  Listen  in  country  congregations  to 
the  clamorous  confabulation  of  the  deaf  old  people 
around  the  pulpit  ere  the  clergyman  come  in ;  look,  in 
country  or  city  church,  to  the  half  of  the  congregation 
taking  their  seats  so  soon  as  the  clergyman  gives  any  hint 
that  he  is  drawing  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  prayer; 
look  at  the  scores  that  are  leaving  the  church  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  service ;  at  the  scores  who  are  seizing 
their  hats,  and  brushing  them  with  their  elbows  during 
the  last  blessing,  the  end  of  which  they  seem  impatiently 
to  wait  for  as  a  signal  to  clap  them  on  their  heads ;  and 
in  the  face  of  all  these  gross  things,  can  our  imputation 
be  contravened  ?  We  believe,  indeed,  that  these  and  si¬ 
milar  liberties  furnish  no  proof  that  our  people  are  not 
full  of  heart  and  reverence  for  the  good  and  sacred  thing; 
but  we  would  rather  see  the  abuse  reformed  than  aid  its 
continuance  by  any  thing  like  an  apology  for  it. 

Such  are  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  Scottish  cha¬ 
racter  in  general ;  and  the  glory  and  the  gloom  will  be 
found,  in  their  most  marked  features,  in  the  men  of  our 
simple  and  unsophisticated  villages.  They  are  beset  with 
the  hard  and  unamiable  peculiarities  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  above;  but  then  they  are  sober  and  industious, 
and  have  exalted  notions  of  morality  and  religion.  They 
walk  onward  with  manly  and  thoughtful  countenances, 
sobered  by  the  sad  consciousness  that  the  lapse  of  our 
mortal  minutes,  which  powder  away  from  us  like  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  glib  sand,  is  bringing  them  on  towards  death,  with 
little  chance  of  exchanging  privations  and  severe  toils  for 
a  season  of  indulgence  which  the  human  heart  is  ever 
craving ;  yet  elevated  with  an  equal  consciousness  that 
they  have  the  enduring  soul  within  which  can  never  be 
repressed, — which  no  contrast  of  wealth  in  others  can 
depreciate,  nor 

All  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world.** 

^0  man  knows  them  truly  who  is  not  delighted  with 
me  simple  and  self-contained  mode  of  life  of  these  re¬ 
mote  villagers,  and  who  does  not  most  deeply  respect  their 
*rioral  mind,  which,  though  hardened  with  the  weather- 
stains  ol  poverty,  seems  only  more  firmly,  in  that  indu- 

ihl  •  keep  the  stamp  of  religious  discipline, — 

impress  of  heaven.  To  see  the  old  men,  on  a  bright 
^ternoon  of  the  still  Sabbath,  in  their  light-blue  coats 

broad-striped  waistcoats,  bitting  on  the  low  beds  of 


camomile,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  their  old  eyes 
filled  with  mild  seriousness,  blent  with  the  sunlight  of 
the  sweet  summertide,  is  to  us  a  delight  equalled  only 
by  the  awe  with  which  we  have  seen  the  peace  of  their 
cottages  within,  and  the  solemn  reverence  of  young  and 
old,  when  any  grey-headed  patriarch  has  gathered  him¬ 
self  up  in  the  bed,  and,  ere  he  died,  blessed  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

Filled  then,  as  we  are,  with  a  deep,  and  founded,  and 
hoary  veneration  for  the  memory  of  all  the  dead  gene¬ 
rations  of  our  Scottish  peasantry  ;  and  believing,  with 
heartfelt  pleasure,  that  the  present  generation  is,  in  every 
good  res|>ect,  worthy  of  their  fathers,  we  shall  hold  our¬ 
selves  at  liberty  to  speak  frequently  of  them,— to  point 
out,  it  may  be,  some  of  their  follies,  and  to  bring  forth 
into  the  daylight  many  of  their  secluded  and  unnoticed 
virtues. 


THE  VILLAGE  GARRISON. 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS*  WAR. 

By  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  Odd  VolnmCy'*  Talcs 

and  Legends <^c. 

It  happened,  in  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
that  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
troops  then  overrunning  the  Palatinate,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  possess  himself  of  a  little  walled  village,  called 
Ogersheim,  that  lay  in  his  way.  On  the  first  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  approach,  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Man- 
heim ;  and  when  Gonsalvo  at  length  drew  near,  and 
summoned  the  place  to  surrender,  there  remained  within 
the  walls  only  a  poor  shepherd  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
of  whom,  having  that  very  morning  brought  a  little  in¬ 
fant  into  this  world  of  misery,  was  unable  to  leave  her 
bed  ;  and  her  husband,  of  course,  staid  with  her. 

The  anxiety  and  distress  of  the  poor  man  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described.  Fortunately,  however, 
he  possessed  both  courage  and  shrewdness  ;  and,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  bethought  himself  of  a  scheme  to 
give  his  wife  and  baby  a  chance  of  escape,  which,  after 
embracing  them  both,  he  hastened  to  put  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

The  inhabitants,  having  run  off  in  a  tremendous  hur¬ 
ry,  had  left  almost  all  their  property  at  his  disposal ;  so 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  what  was  requisite  for  his 
purpose, — namely,  a  complete  change  of  dress.  Having 
first  accoutred  his  lower  man  in  military  guise,  he 
tossed  away  his  shepherd’s  hat,  which  he  replaced  with 
a  huge  helmet,  ‘‘  a  world  too  wide;” — he  buckled  a  long 
sword  to  his  side,  threw  a  goodly  cloak  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  stuck  two  enormous  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  putting 
on  boots  so  thick  in  the  soles  and  high  in  the  heels, 
that  they  lifted  him  about  half  a  yard  from  the  ground, 
he  fastened  to  them  a  pair  of  those  prodigious  jingling 
spurs  which  were  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Thus  ac¬ 
coutred,  he  forthwith  betook  himself  to  the  walls,  and 
leaning  with  a  pompous  air  on  his  sword,  he  listened 
coolly  to  the  herald,  who  advanced  to  summon  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  surrender. 

‘‘  Friend,”  said  our  hero,  as  soon  as  the  herald  had 
concluded  his  speech,  “  tell  your  commander,  that  though 
I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  to  surrender  at  all, 
I  may  possibly  be  induced  to  do  so,  provided  he  agrees 
to  the  three  following  conditions,  in  which  I  shall  make 
no  abatement  whatever.  Firsts  The  garrison  must  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  military  honours ;  second^ 
The  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  ;  thifd^  They  must  be  left  to  enjoy  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  Protestant  religion.” 

The  herald  immediately  replied,  that  such  prepos¬ 
terous  conditions  could  not  for  a  moment  be  listened  to ; 
adding,  that  the  garrison  was  known  to  be  weak,  and 
concluding  by  again  demanding  the  instant  surrender  of 
the  place. 
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“  My  good  friend,”  answered  the  shepherd,  ‘‘  do  not 
be  too  rash.  I  advise  you  to  inform  your  general  from 
me,  that  nothing  but  my  desire  to  avoid  bloodshed  could 
make  me  think  of  surrendering  on  any  terms  whatever ; 
and  please  to  add,  that  if  he  does  r  ot  choose  to  agree  to 
those  I  have  already  stated,  he  will  gain  possession  of 
the  town  only  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  for  I  swear  to 
you,  by  the  faith  of  an  honest  man  and  a  Christian,  as 
well  as  by  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  the  garrison 
has  lately  received  a  reinforcement  he  little  dreams  of.” 

So  saying,  the  shepherd  lighted  his  pipe,  and  puffed 
away  with  an  air  of  the  most  consummate  nonchalance. 
Confounded  by  this  appearance  of  boldness  and  security, 
the  herald  thought  it  prudent  to  return,  and  state  to  Gon- 
galvo  the  demands  which  had  been  made.  The  Spanish 
general,  deceived  by  this  show  of  resistance,  and  being 
unwilling  to  waste  either  men  or  time  in  reducing  this 
paltry  town,  resolved  to  agree  to  the  conditions  offered  ; 
and,  followed  by  his  troops,  approached  the  gates.  This 
lenient  determination  was  announced  by  the  herald  to 
the  shepherd,  who  only  vouchsafed  to  say  in  reply,  I 
find  your  commander  is  a  man  of  some  sense.”  He 
then  left  the  walls,  let  down  the  drawbridge,  delibe¬ 
rately  opened  the  gates,  and  allowed  the  Spanish  troops 
to  pour  into  the  town.  Surprised  at  seeing  no  one  in 
the  streets  but  a  strange-looking  fellow,  whose  carica¬ 
ture  of  a  military  costume  hung  upon  him  like  patch- 
work,  Gonsalvo  began  to  suspect  treachery,  and,  seizing 
the  shepherd,  demanded  to  know  where  the  garri&on 
was  ? 

“  If  your  highness  will  follow  me  I  will  show  you,” 
answered  the  rustic* 

“  Keep  by  my  stirrup,  then,”  exclaimed  Gonsalvo ; 

and  on  the  least  symptom  that  you  mean  to  betray 
me,  I  shall  send  a  bullet  through  your  heart.” 

“  Agreed,”  said  our  friend.  Follow  me,  Spaniards ! 
for  I  swear  by  the  word  of  an  honest  man  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  well  as  by  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  the 
garrison  will  offer  you  no  injury.” 

He  then  placed  himself  by  Gonsalvo’s  stirrup,  and, 
followed  by  the  troops,  passed  through  several  silent  and 
deserted  streets,  till  at  length,  turriing  into  a  narrow 
lane,  he  stopped  before  a  mean-looking  house,  and  ha¬ 
ving  prevailed  on  Gonsalvo  to  enter,  he  led  him  into  a 
small  room,  where  lay  his  wife  with  her  little  boy  beside 
her. 

‘‘  Noble  General !”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  former, 

this  is  our  garrison ;  and  this,”  he  added,  taking  his 
son  in  his  arms,  is  the  reinforcement  of  which  I  told 
you.” 

Aware,  now,  of  the  real  state  of  matters,  the  absur¬ 
dity  and  cleverness  of  the  trick  moved  even  Spanish 
gravity,  and  Qonsalvo  gave  free  course  to  his  mirth. 
Then  taking  off  a  rich  gold  chain  which  decorated  his 
own  person,  he  passed  it  round  the  neck  of  the  infant. 

Permit  me  to  offer  this  mark  of  my  esteem,”  he 
said,  good-naturedly,  ‘‘  for  the  valiant  garrison  of  Oger- 
sheim.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  envy  you  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  a  reinforcement ;  and  you  must  let  me 
present  you  with  this  purse  of  gold,  for  the  use  of  the 
young  recruit.” 

He  then  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  delighted  mo¬ 
ther  and  her  boy,  and  quitted  the  house,  leaving  the 
shepherd  to  boast  for  many  a  summer  day  and  winter 
night,  of  the  success  of  his  stratagem.* 


THE  DRAMA. 


We  must  at  present  limit  our  remarks  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  principal  novelty  of  the  week — “  Aloyse ;  or 
the  Forester’s  Daughter.”  As  we  anticipated,  this  piece 


*  The  above  anecdote  is  authentic,  and  mentioned  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 


was  completely  successful ;  indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  ever  saw  a  drama,  in  two  acts,  so  triumphantly  re. 
ceived  in  any  theatre.  This  may  perhaps  partly  be  at. 
tributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  author  being  a  lady  • 
but  there  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  doubt,  that  it 
was  still  more  owing  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  her  pro. 
duction,  coupled  with  the  adm.rable  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed.  There  are  not  a  very  great  number  of  cha. 
racters  in  the  piece ;  yet  the  stage  effect  is  picturesque  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  the  leading  dramatis  per^ 
soncB  are  so  strongly  and  judiciously  contrasted,  that 
they  immediately  take  a  hold  of  the  mind  ;  and  when 
once  seen,  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgot.  There  is  the 
youthful  and  noble  Philip  brought  into  fine  relief  with 
the  dark  and  intriguing  Montijo\  the  good-natured,  el. 
derly,  garrulous,  and  somewhat  vain  Madame  Gageot^ 
finely  contrasted  with  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  art¬ 
less,  and  the  devoted  Aloyse.  'I’hen,  to  fill  up  the  pic¬ 
ture,  we  have  the  frank,  generous-hearted  Martin  Erete^ 
— the  lively  and  sweetly-warbling  Lisette, — the  excel¬ 
lent  old  ddme  Margaret ta^ — and  the  inimitable  Mayor 
of  Nevers,  with  a  character  that  belongs  to  the  author, 
a  wig  and  a  face  that  belong  to  Murray,  and  a  personal 
identity  that  must  belong  to  the  very  individual  him¬ 
self. 

With  regard  to  the  plot,  which,  though  simple,  is  so 
managed  that  curiosity  is  at  once  awakened,  till  the  in¬ 
terest  becomes  so  intense  that  it  is  almost  painful,  we 
shall  not  enter  upon  any  analysis  of  it,  lest  we  should 
defraud  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  they  would  otherwise 
enjoy  in  witnessing  the  representation  of  the  piece.  With 
the  acting,  however,  we  must  express  the  very  highest 
satisfaction.  We  have  seldom  seen  Mrs  Siddoiis  to  great, 
er  advantage  than  in  the  part  of  Aloyse.  Wherever  there 
is  deep  emotion,  to  be  pourtrayed  with  powerful  and  na¬ 
tural  emphasis,  JMrs  Siddons  is  almost  sure  to  be  pre¬ 
eminently  successful;  and  she  is  so,  most  unquestion¬ 
ably,  in  Aloyse.”  Montague  Stanley,  also,  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  as  the  young 
Prince ;  nor  has  Denham’s  judgment  ever  been  more 
conspicuous  than  in  his  conception  and  execution  of  the 
part  of  Montijo. 

As  to  the  literary  merits  of  Aloyse,”  in  so  far  as 
the  style  and  dialogue  are  concerned,  we  think  them  en¬ 
titled  to  no  mean  consideration.  There  is  no  attempt,  it 
is  true,  at  any  very  elegant  and  impressive  writing;  but 
the  fair  author  has  taken  a  much  surer  way  to  the  hearts 
of  her  audience,  by  studying  the  simplicity  and  unaf¬ 
fected  diction  of  refintd  and  natural  feeling.  There  are 
numerous  little  touches  of  this  sort,  full  of  elegance  and 
delicacy.  Thus,  when  Philip,  whose  real  rank  and  cha¬ 
racter  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  presents  all  the 
young  girls  of  Nevers  with  valuable  trinkets  and  jewels 
at  a  fete  champetre,  given  in  honour  of  Aloyse’s  birth¬ 
day,  Aloyse,  who  is  already  fascinated  with  his  gallant 
bearing,  is  made  to  watch  him  anxiously,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  little  colloquy  takes  place 

Aloyse,  ( aside. )  I  am  bewildered  ! — Philip !  who  art 
thou  tliat  can  thus  throw  thousands  from  thee  with  so 
careless  a  hand  ?  I  dare  not  think.  Be  still,  my  heart ! 
He  approaches  !  What !  will  he  dare  to  adorn  me  too 
with  his  sparkling  gems  ?  I’d  spurn  them  to  the  earth  . 

(P/n7//?,  after  taking  out  of  the  casket  a  diamond  neck- 
lace,  looks  at  Aloyse,  and  throws  it  back  ;  then  plucks 
a  rose  and  approaches  her.) 

Aloyse.  His  heart  is  noble  still ! 

Philip.  I  well  knew,  sweet  Aloyse,  I  darerl  not  have 
approached  you  with  these  baubles,  bdowers  assimilate 
only  with  liowers,  and  the  child  of  nature  loves  natuie 
alone.  Take  this  rosebud,  Aloyse;  it  will  be  happy  even 
in  withering  on  your  bosom — but,  oh  !  longer, — iiiucn 
longer,  than  its  fie<*ting  existence  may  my  remembrance 
dwell  in  thy  gentle  heart ! 

(^Aloyse  takes  the  rose,  and  turning  away,  hides  her 
head  on  her  father's  shoulder.) 
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The  opening  scene  of  the  second  act  is  very  pretty  | 
And  simple.  We  give  it  a  place  here,  not  by  any  means 
because  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  piece,  but  because  it 
is  almost  the  only  scene  which  can  be  read  without  ma¬ 
terially  infringing  on  the  interest  of  the  rest : — 

margatietta’s  cottage. 

’\njiGAnr.TTA  discovered  making  lace — Enter  Jloyse 
"  with  a  little  basket  upon  her  arm^  the  rosebud  given  by 
Philip  in  her  bosom — Margametta  advances  to  meet 

her. 

Mar.  Welcome,  my  good  cliild;  you  never  forget 
your  poor  old  friend. 

Aloyse.  How  have  you  been,  Margaretta,  since  I  saw 
you  last  ?  Why  do  you  not  answer  me  ?  Why  do  you 
look  at  me  so  sadly  ?  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  ? 

Mar.  Oh  no,  nothing,  my  sweet  child,  nothing  while 
you  are  thus  before  me.  It  was  only  a  dream  that  has 
disquieted  me.  I  thought  you  were  threatened  by  some 
nameless  danger.  I  saw  you  bend  down  to  seize  a  spark¬ 
ling  gem  that  rolled  towards  a  fearful  precipice ;  you 
grasped  it  as  it  was  about  to  fall  over  the  abyss  ;  but  as 
soon  as  you  placed  it  in  your  bosom,  it  pierced  you  to 
the  heart. 

Aloyse.  (Aside.)  Ha!  this  is  in  accordance  with  thy 
jewels,  Philip. 

Mar.  That  was  not  all.  I  saw  you  afterwards  in  a 
magnificent  chamber;  every  thing  glittered  with  gold — 
but  the  gold  cast  a  ghastly  shade  upon  your  cheeks  ;  and 
when  I  looked  more  closely  at  you,  your  colour  was  gone, 
your  eyes  were  closed, — you  were  dead  ! 

Aloyse.  Holy  Virgin  !  what  a  fearful  dream  I  It  miikes 
me  shudder.  (Aside. )  I  will  not  tell  her  of  the  stranger’s 
sparkling  presents ;  it  would  increase  her  fears.  We 
must  not  let  our  thoughts  dwell,  Margaret tji,  on  these 
gloomy  forebodings.  See,  here  is  a  basket  of  fruit  I  have 
brought  you.  We  held  a  festival  yesterday'.  It  was  my' 
birth-day,  and  we  were  gayer  than  usual ;  for  we  had 
two  strangers  with  us,  who  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
for  refuge  from  the  violence  of  the  late  storm. 

Mar.  Who  are  the  strangers? 

Aloyse.  I  scarcely  know  ;  but  they  tell  us  they’^  are  of¬ 
ficers— the  elder  is  named  Montijo,  and  the  y'ounger  Phi¬ 
lip,  a  cadet  of  the  noble  house  of  Le  Bel. 

Mar.  Aloyse,  my'  child,  y'ou  talk  with  hesitation— y'ou 
blush  at  the  mention  of  these  strangers.  Guard  'well 
your  heart,  Aloyse.  May  heaven  grant  this  fearful  di  earn 
shall  be  found  to  be  notliing  but  a  dream.  When  I  see 
y’ou  blooming  before  me  in  youth  and  beiuity',  and  then 
think  of  y'our  perhaps  fading  away'— like  the  withered 
flower  in  y'our  bosom,  (Pauses — Aloyse  looks  confused^) 
1  scarcely^  know  why,  but  I  feel  a  weight  pressing  on  my' 
eart,  which  tells  me  all  is  not  right.  Aloy'se,  will  vou 
listen  to  what  I  say',  and  follow  mv  advice  ?*  You  alway'S 
come  through  the  forest  alone; — f  never  thought  so  be- 
lore;  but  it  is  at  this  moment  impressed  upon  me,  that 
ere  is  danger  in  doing  so.  Promise  me  that  y'ou  will 
never  ciune  again  without  a  companion.  Two  are  id- 
ways  safer  than  one. 

T  mother,  what  danger  can  there  be  in  the 
<  es  .  I  have  passed  through  it  diiily'  all  my'  life,  and 
ver  met  with  any  thing  to  alarm  me.  But,  if  it  will 
uii  ^  promise  to  comply'  with  y'our  re- 

* ..  1  ^  must  take  my'  leave  ;  for  Madame 

‘^(eot  d^ired  me  to  return  home  soon. 

nverThee  Aloy'se ;  and  may  all  good  saints  watch 

(Mnsic-^ Aloyse  kneels,  and  Margaretta  gives  her 
her  blessing.) 

M  e  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  it  in  our 
above  short  and  very  imperfect  sped- 
clX  •  K '^"Pu^lished  Drama.  We  must  not  con- 
finp  nientioning  that  the  author,  combining 

due  d  literary  talents,  has  intro- 

lar  a  pieces  of  very  excellent  music,  in  particu- 

merit,  and  a  solo,  beautifully  sung 

'^he  always  rapturously  encored. _ 

^  m  this  song  are  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  air. 
nnot  help  expressing  our  hope  that  it  will  not 


be  long  before  the  authoress  of  Aloyse,”  already  so 
favourably  known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  ‘‘  Odd  Volume,”  “  Tales  and  Legends,”  &c.  will 
pluck  another  laurel  in  a  career  she  has  thus  so  success¬ 
fully  commenced. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Dec.  7 — 12. 

Sat.  La  Jcune  Femme  Colerct  Le  Here  d' Amour,  L*Ami, 
Intime,  Sf  Les  Angla'ises pour  Hire. 

Mox.  Rob  Rop,  A  the  Rattle  Imp. 

Tubs.  Green-eyed  Monster,  Aloyse,  Sf  He  Lies  like  Truth. 

Wed.  Paul  Pry,  Aloyse,  ^  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

Thitr.  Mason  of  Ruda,  Da.,  Rr other  and  Sister, 

Frid.  Do.  Do.,  and  Two  Friends, 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SONNETS, 

BY  THE  REV.  ROBERT  MOREHEAB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

Sir,— Some  y’cars  ago,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  embody¬ 
ing  any  little  ]ucture  of  nature,  or  reflections  on  occur¬ 
rences  or  books,  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet — a  kind  of  com¬ 
position  long  enough  to  bring  out  a  slight  sketch  or  a  sin¬ 
gle  thought,  but  whicli,  at  the  siime  time,  necessar  ily 
mpiires  compression.  IVIy'  manner  of  writing  was  too 
ra]»id  to  admit  of  much  polish  or  finish,  which  are  right¬ 
ly  considered  as  requisites  in  this  species  of  poem ;  but 
there  may'  still  be  some  small  degree  of  interest  attaclied 
to  my'  attempts,  if  they'  are  considered  rather  as  a  sort  of 
thinking  aloud  in  verse,  than  as  any  thing  more  imposing 
or  pretending.  If  y'ou  are  disjmsed  to  print  any'  of  my 
collection,  I  can,  from  time  to  time,  copy' out  one  or  two 
for  y'ou — to  which  I  shall  generally  prefix  the  date  of  their 
composition,  and  suhscrilie  my'  initials.  I  am,  sir,  with 
great  respect,  ami  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  y  our  la- 
boui’s,  youi*  faithful  senant, 

Robt.  Moreheau. 

A  WINTER  sunset. 

The  Sun  seems  setting  in  the  south,— a  screen 
Of  high  cloud,  circling  from  the  jutting  steep 
Of  the  Eastern  cmg,  girdles  the  city  deep 
Below,  under  its  smoky  blanket  seen 
Shadowy',  roofs  ])iled  o’er  roed’s,  as  they  had  been 
Thrown  thus  at  random,  in  chaotic  heap, — 

And  o’er  that  cloudy'  w.all  the  Sun  doth  keep 
His  station,  of  a  troubled  bloody  mien. 

Pouring  his  lurid  ray's,  from  its  Iwild  rim, 

Upon  the  hazy  covering,  sitting  dim 
Over  the  hoiis(*toi»  ridges  rising  gi*im,— 

Portentous  as  of  eartln^uake,  to  entomb 
The  living  mass  in  one  wide  crashing  womb. 

Or  as  [)recursor  of  the  general  Doom  ! 

jS"ovember  SOth,  1825.  R.  M, 

A  DECEMBER  LANDSCAPE. 

What  though  the  unsparing  ty'rant  of  the  y'ear 
Has  rifled  of  its  tresses  every'  hough. 

Some  shrivell’d  leaves  alone  remaining  now,— 

Does  Nature’s  beauty  therefore  disi»j)pear? 

No  ! — by  yond  glorious  westering  Sun,  I  swear, 
(And  Heaven  and  Earth  hear  witness  to  my  vow  !) 
That  now  through  rich  INIosaic  cloud,  with  prow 
Of  gold,  his  hurniiig  course  doth  proudly  steer  ! 

Did  dewy'  fingers  of  the  blushing  Spring 
E’er  with  sucli  roses  gem  the  kindling  bush, 

As  o’er  Heaven’s  azure,  hands  of  Angels  fling? 
Nor  Earth  is  iinsaluted, — see  the  blush 
On  snowy  hill, — the  sear  leaf  quivering. 

Or  twig  as  coral  in  the  reddening  flush. 

December  Sd,  1825.-  R.  M. 
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OK  HEARIKG  DR  CHALMERS  LECTURE. 

The  glowin^j  periods  that  impetuous  roll, 

Travelling  the  universe  in  rapid  sweep, 

And  as  they  image  upon  image  heap, 

And  reasoning  crowd  on  reasoning,— stonn  the  soul,— 

These,  Chalmers,  form  not  of  thy  chann  the  whole,— 

But  rather  ’tis  the  aim  thou  still  dost  keep 

Before  thee,  to  awake  from  torpid  sleep 

The  principle  divine,  and  to  its  goal 

Direct  it,— that  from  earth’s  encumbering  clay. 

And  the  dull  load  of  ignorance  and  sin. 

To  the  First  Good  it  may  retrace  its  way : 

So  taught  by  thee  the  noble  art  to  win 

Lost  souls,  fishers  of  men  will  catch  their  prey, 

Douht  not,  till  burst  the  nets  with  myriads  pouring  in  ! 
December  8lhy  1828.  11.  M. 


SONG. 

MINNIE  TO  HER  SPINNIN’-WIIEEL. 

By  William  Tennant^  Esq,  Author  of  Ansicr 

Fair^^^ 

Birr  on,  birr  on,  my  s]u linin’- wheel ! 

Spin  on,  spin  on,  my  birrin’-wheel ! 

The  roofs  and  wa’s  are  dash’t  wi’  rain  ; 

The  wind  doth  gowl  at  ilka  pane ; 

But  here  I  sit  fu’  warm  and  dry. 

And  care  na  for  the  blasts  out-bv. 

Aye  birrin’  at  my  spinniii’-wheel ! 

Birr  on,  birr  on,  my  spinnin’-wheel ! 

Spin  on,  spin  on,  my  birrin’-wheel ! 

He}',  how  the  towslet  tow  comes  down  ! 

Hey,  how  the  wheel  rins  roun*  and  rouii’ ! 

How  merrily,  hey,  the  tirlin*  pirn 
Snaps  wi*  its  iron  teeth  the  yairn. 

Aye  followin’  fast  the  birrin’-wheel ! 

BiiT  on,  birr  on,  my  spinnin’-wheel ! 

Spin  on,  spin  on,  my  biiTin -wheel ! 

Kate’s  bridal  day  w’ill  schiu  be  here. 

And  she  maun  hae  her  pairt  o*  gear ; 

The  weaver’s  hands  are  tcmm  o’  wark  ; 

He’s  crying  loud  for  sheet  or  sark. 

And  dytes  you,  lazy  spi linin’- wheel ! 

Birr  on,  birr  on,  my  spinnin’-wheel! 

Spin  on,  spin  on,  my  birrin’- wheel ! 

Hand  aff,  ye  bairns  !  touch  iiae  the  rock  ; 
l*lay  farrer  awa,  wee  Jean  and  Jwk  ; 

Forminnie  is  taskit  and  set  to  hae 
A  braw  linen  wab  ere  sweet  May-daye, 

Wi*  birrin’  at  her  spinnin*  wheel ! 

Birr  on,  birr  on,  my  spinnin’  wheel  I 
Spin  on,  spin  on  my  birrin*  wheel ! 

The  roofs  and  wa’s  are  dash’t  wi’  rain  ; 

The  wind  doth  gowl  at  ilka  pane  ; 

But  here  I  sit  fu’  warm  and  dry. 

And  care  not  for  the  blasts  out-by. 

Aye  birrin’  at  my  spinnin’-wheel ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES.  pjeisyrVs  of  us.-Tho 


English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Geometry,— a  system  of  mu 
tual  instruction  has  been  commenced,— and  an  excellent  course  of 
Lectures  on  Chemistry  has  been  delivered  by  Dr  Robert  Lorimer 
of  Haddington.  To  the  Report  is  afllxed  a  very  sensible  and 
practical  Address  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  who  is  the  patron  and  pre. 
sident  of  the  Institution.  We  recommend  the  Dunbar  Mechani 
cal  Institution  to  the  notice  and  imitation  of  all  other  small  towns 
throughout  Scotland,  where  Societies  of  a  similar  description 
have  not  been  hitherto  established. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  held  its  anniversary  meeting  on 
the  1st  of  this  month,  and  heard  an  interesting  address  froni  its 
President,  Mr  Davies  Gilbert.  Of  the  two  royal  medals  in  their  I 
gift,  one  has  been  this  year  awarded  to  M.  Encke,  for  his  re- 
searches  and  calculations  concerning  the  heavenly  body  usually 
distinguished  by  his  name ;  and  the  other  to  Dr  Wollaston,  for 
his  recent  highly  important  and  useful  chemical  discoveries. 

We  are  happy  to  understand,  that  his  Majesty,  ever  alive  to 
the  claims  of  genius,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries,  his 
intention  of  conferring  two  gold  medals  annually,  of  tlie  value  of 
fifty  guineas  each,  for  the  two  best  papers  on  antiquity  which  may  | 
be  presented  to  the  Society.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  his ' 
Majesty  has  been  thus  induced  to  notice  the  Society,  through  the  i 
friendly  interference  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

A  pamphlet  has  lieen  published  at  Paris,  in  which  it  is  strongly  i 
recommended  to  the  various  Powers  of  Europe  to  convert  the ! 
existing  governments  of  Greece  into  an  independent  monarchy, 
and  to  place  young  Napoleon  on  the  throne.  The  project  is  said 
to  have  excited  some  conversation  on  the  Continent. 

Washington  Irving  is  preparing  a  Life  of  General  Washington, 
Lockhart  a  Life  of  Cervantes,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  a  Work  on  Po¬ 
pular  Chemistry,  Dr  Brewster  Lives  of  the  Astronomers,  Gleiga 
History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  va¬ 
rious  Biographies, — all  for  the  “  National  Library,”  announced 
by  Murray,  the  great  Albemarle  Street  publisher. 

Moore’s  Life  of  Byron  will  appear,  we  understand,  in  January;  ' 
and  will  contain,  besides  other  interesting  matter,  numerous  un¬ 
published  letters  of  the  noble  poet,  many  of  which,  of  a  later  date,  i 
will  show  very  forcibly  his  great  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Greece. 

Washington  Irving  has  in  the  nre<is  a  new  work,  entitled  “  Tales 
of  the  Moors  which,  it  is  said,  will  embody  a  history  of  the  rise, 
glory,  and  downfall  of  the  Moors  in  Spain ;  chiefly  composed  out 
of  materials  collected  by  Mr  Irving  during  his  recent  residence  at 
Seville. 

Clapperton’s  Travels  are  nearly  ready  for  publication,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  a  full  account  of  his  death. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr  John  Mackay  Wilson  is  preparing 
for  publication  a  poem  to  be  entitled  **  The  Sojourner,”  the  first 
book  of  which  will  probably  appear  in  January.  From  the  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  already  seen  of  Mr  Wilson’s  abilities,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  augur  favourably  of  this  work. 

A  good  deal  of  talk  has  been  occasioned  by  Thomas  Campbell's 
re-election  to  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  well  deserved  the  honour; 
for  we  are  not  aware  that  any  previous  Lord  Rector  has  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  interests,  cither  of  education  in  general,  or 
of  the  progress  of  the  students,  his  constituents,  in  particular.- 
His  conduct,  both  as  a  public  and  a  literary  man,  ought  to  endear 
him  to  thujm. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — There  is  not  much— Love  in  Wrinkles,” : 
a  Farce  by  Mr  Lacy,  has  been  successful  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is  | 
the  third  Farce  of  Mr  Lacy’s  that  has  been  successful  within  the 
last  two  months. — The  Dublin  Theatre  is  about  to  open  under 
favourable  auspices ;  Dowton  and  other  London  performers  are 
of  the  company. 

Musical  Gossip. — The  musical  season  promises  well.  Via 
Brighton,  we  learn  that  an  Italian  company,  performing  thereat 
present,  comprising  Caradori,  Castelli,  Pellegrini,  and  Curioni,  ; 
are  to  visit  this  city,  after  sojourning  a  short  while  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  at  which  place  they  are  to  open  on  the  17th. — The  Profes-  , 
sional  Concerts  should  turn  out  well,  considering  the  accession  of 
strength  they  have  received  from  the  return  of  Mr  A. 
who,  it  is  said,  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations  that  had  , 
been  formed  before  his  visit  to  the  Continent.  He  takes  the  lead  j 
in  the  musical  festivities  of  the  winter,  by  giving  a  concert  inine  | 
Hopetoun  Rooms  on  the  19th.  Madame  Catalani  is  likewise  to  ! 
be  here  in  January,  bringing  with  her,  as  report  saith,  some  other 
singers.  These  singers,  however,  will  turn  out,  we  suspect,  tow 
nothing  better  than  her  old  crony  Mrs  Bedford,  or  some  duph*  ^ 
cate  of  that  ver>'  serviceable  foil.  The  usual  routine  of  what  are 
called  benefit  concerts  will  of  course  follow ;  and  some  of  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  London  performers,  it  is  rumoured,  are 
to  give  us  a  flying  call. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Professor  Gillespie,  of  St  Andrews,  whom  we  are 
have  it  in  our  power  to  rank  among  our  contributors,  we 
our  best  thanks.  ,  ” 

To  the  author  of  the  "  Lines  addressed  to  Sir 
we  purpose  writing  at  our  earliest  leisure. — The  Essay  j 

Plf*a<»iirps  nf  Imncrinntinn”  will  nnt  suit  US.— ThO  VCISCS  0 


Wb  are  happy  to  perceive,  by  the  Third  Report  of  the  Dunbar 
Mechanics’  Institution,  which  has  just  been  published,  that  this 
useful  and  laudable  Society  is  prospering.  The  Library  is  in¬ 
creasing,— Schools  Imve  been  o}>encd  for  Writing,  Arithmetic, 


Pleasures  of  Imagination”  W'lll  not  suit  us. —  ^  ^ 

W.”  please  us,  and  will  probably  appear,  but  we  cannot ^y  . 
—The  lines  by  **  A  Wanderer,”  by  “  W.,”  by  Nota 
and  by  “  Peter  Pindar,”  do  not  come  up  to  our  standard. 

Several  other  Correspondents  must  excuse  us  for  no 
able  to  attend  to  their  communications  immediately  ; 
shall  not  be  overlooked. 


